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THE CONVALESCENCE OF FAITH. 


THE singular decay of traditional theologic belief, which, to 
the pain and alarm of many of those who experience it, is so 
marked a feature of the present stage of civilization, is commonly 
supposed to he due to a single cause; and that cause is described 
in a comprehensive way as science, or scientific thought, or 
scientific discovery. Nor is this merely a loose and popular view 
of the matter ; it is the view taken by the men of science them- 
selves, 

Regarded in its practical aspect, as affecting the position of 
religion, I venture to think that no view could be falser ; not be- 
cause it directly conveys a falsehood, but because it ignores a 
truth. It leaves out of sight, it virtually pushes into the back- 
ground what is really the most important factor in the situation. 
The decay of theologic belief is no doubt due to science; but 
what we mean by science comprehends not one cause only, but 
two; and these causes are practically altogether distinct. No 
doubt by their logical pedigree they descend from a common 
ancestor ; but their cousinship is so distant that, as acting on the 
belief I speak of, they bear no trace of any family likeness ; and 
they appeal to different, and even contrasted sides of our nature. 

Writers of the modern scientific school wholly fail to give 


this fact emphasis ; nor do their opponents who argue in the in- 
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terests of religion do anything to point out the omission. The 
result is that, in the conflict between religion and science, the 
intellect and the moral consciousness are perplexed by a false 
issue ; and when once this source of confusion has been got rid 
of, theology will enter on a new, and probably a more hopeful 
stage of its history. 

My general meaning can be explained very briefly. Science, 
I say, as causing the decay of theologic belief, is not one cause, 
but two, and must be treated under two heads. Physical science 
is one; moral science is the other. Let us epitomize the respect- 
ive messages which these two kinds of science have for us, with 
regard to the theologic question. Physical science says there 
is no spirit apart from matter, no consciousness apart from the 
brain, no soul apart from the body. Thus life has no supernat- 
ural side at all. There is no God, no future existence, no free- 
will. Moral science, putting quite aside the question whether a 
soul or a God are theoretical possibilities, tells us flatly that they 
have nothing to do with morals. It tells us that the idea of mo- 
rality, or virtue, or holiness depending on the relation of the in- 
dividual soul to God, is nothing more than a piece of barbaric 
or infantine selfishness. It is an idea faulty in two ways: it 
does not explain the common judgments of men as to what vir- 
tue is ; and it encourages as virtues many practices and habits of 
mind which are in reality not virtues at all. The object of all 
duty, the standard of all virtue, is not, moral science tells us, 
some remote and problematic God, but that grand social organism 
of which we all form a part—our families, our neighbors, our 
country, and finally the whole human race, the race as it is, 
and as it will be. 

Now of these two scientific messages—which we may yet more 
briefly put thus: A personal God and a soul are, according to 
physical science, impossibilities, and, a personal God and a 
soul are, according to moral science, superfluities or worse—the 
second message, that of moral science, seems to me to be far the 
most influential as a solvent of theologic belief amongst re- 
ligiously-minded people. Far more of the skepticism and the 
infidelity of the day is due to it than to anything that physi- 
cal science can prove or disprove to us, with all its long array of 
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discoveries, conquests, and experiments. As to the validity of 
the arguments from physical science I am saying nothing. I 
am speaking only of their comparative effect practically. It seems 
to me hardly open to doubt, that if these were the only argu- 
ments which theologie religion were assailed by, theologic re- 
ligion, rightly or wrongly, could find little difficulty in setting 
them aside and discrediting them. Their main practical force is 
due to the help and countenance given them by moral science ; 
for moral science, approaching the subject from quite a different 
side, has so discredited theologic religion in the eyes of the hu- 
man conscience that but little courage is felt in defending it 
from the onslaughts of the intellect. Were only this situation 
reversed—could only moral science, as at present taught, be shown 
to the world to depend on theologic religion, instead of being op- 
posed to, or independent of it—I do not say that the principles of 
theologic religion would be proved, but they would be, at any rate, 
in a fair way to reassert themselves, and would probably obtain, 
by and by, a new verdict in their favor from the intellectual jury 
of mankind. The negations of physical science would be very 
soon overruled ; a variety of weak points in them, especially in 
their philosophical substructure, which are now only diffidently 
hinted at, would then be exposed triumphantly; and theology, 
with all its hopes and fears and sanctions, would again direct 
and dominate the aims, the emotions, and the speculations of men. 

In these few pages I propose briefly to point out two things. 
I propose, first, to dwell a little longer on the paramount impor- 
tance, in the paralysis of theologic belief, of the action of moral 
science; and then to point out that, sooner or later, the very 
change [ have just described is certain actually tocome: that 
the present antagonism between moral science and theology is 
bound to come to an end, and that the former, instead of pushing 
aside the latter, will be forced to invoke it as at once its starting- 
point and its completion. 

With regard to the part at present played by moral science, 
in its action on theologic belief in general and traditional Chris- 
tianity in particular, it will be enough to call attention to a few 
salient points, the truth of which will, I think, be at once vouched 
for by the religious experience or the religious observation of 
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everybody. Moral science has introduced into the world what 
amounts practically to a new conception of virtue. To repeat 
what I have already said, it declares the subject-matter of morals 
to be not the relation between an immortal and immaterial soul, 
and an immaterial God, but the relation between a mortal and 
material citizen, and a material human commonwealth. The ait 
and the test of virtue is represented as not the salvation and 
sanctification of self, but usefulness to others. No doubt the 
traditional doctrine as to a man’s duty to his neighbor contains 
the germ of this modern theory ; but it contains the germ of it 
only. It contains it much as the atomic theory of Lucretius 
contains the germ of the atomic theory of the present century. 
It is not systematic, it is not precise, and it is not complete. It 
does not explain, and it does not aim at explaining the entire 
body of moral actions and moral phenomena. Notably it does 
not explain, and it does not aim at explaining the imperative 
voice of conscience. All this the moral science of the present 
day aims at doing, and boasts that it has done ; and, within 
limits which I shall presently specify, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the boast is well founded. If for the present we put 
out of count certain practices and habits of mind, such as ascetic 
sexual purity, humility, contempt of the world, prayerfulness, 
and so forth, which the Christian Church regards as amongst the 
highest virtues, but which, evenaccording to the Christian Church, 
are but very few ovt of many—if we put these out of count, and 
confine ourselves to the virtues of every-day life, we may safely 
say this’ all the virtues which the Christian Church enjoins, 
and declares to depend on some supernatural sanction, modern 
moral science, in the most complete and successful way, shows to 
be virtues only from their influence on the social organism; it 
shows also that our natural perception that they are virtues, and 
our natural discontent with ourselves if we fail to practice them, 
can be explained with great plausibility not as being due to any 
whispering voice from God, but as merely being a certain in- 
herited instinct, slowly developed in the race from its long tribal 
experience. 

Now the peculiarity of this teaching of moral science, as com- 
pared to the religious negations of physical science, consists in 
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this: the negations of physical science appeal to the intellect 
only, whilst the moral instincts of those who, apart from these 
negations would be Christians, are shocked and desolated by 
them; but the teaching of moral science, on the other hand, 
whilst appealing likewise to the intellect, appeals to, instead of 
shocking, the moral instincts also; and it enlists against the 
cause of theologic belief some of the very feelings which before 
most powerfully supported it. Thus the spirit of ardent devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice, which, amongst the devout in the Chris- 
tian world, has prompted the soul to consecrate itself to the ado- 
ration of God, and purification of itself for God’s sake, is not 
rudely removed by moral science from its high position. On 
the contrary, it is kept there, and is regarded with reverence. It 
is merely represented as having hitherto mistaken its proper ob- 
ject. The proper object it is told is not God, but society, or the 
social organism ; and it is told further that this organism, when 
its nature and its needs are rightly understood, will be found by 
the soul to be an object of devotion far more satisfying than 
that which it displaces. The social organism, which suffers 
through our sins, and whose stripes are healed by our virtues—- 
surely when once we realize our close relation to /t, God as com- 
pared to Jt will seem a shadowy, an inadequate, a misleading 
object of devotion. All the language which Christianity has 
used about God, moral science with singular plausibility appro- 
priates, and transfers to this social organism. “This,” it says 
to the Christian, to the St. Theresas, to the Wesleys of the Chris- 
tian world, “this it is which you have hitherto ignorantly wor- 
shiped. This declare I unto you.” At other times too, with 
equal plausibility, it adopts a tenderer tone ; and speaking in the 
name of the new deity which it declares, it says to the individual 
with regard to the most trivial of his good works, “ Inasmuch as 
you have done it to the least of these, you have done it unto me.” 

The effect of this new moral gospel on the minds of those 
who feel its undoubted force, is to make them regard the theo- 
logie conception of life not only as intellectually false, but as 
morally distorted, and what once seemed the highest virtues, now 
appear in a doubly invidious light. Viewed from one side they 
appear to be founded on an unhappy and pitiable superstition ; 
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viewed from another side, they appear as the embodiments of a 
cowardly and unbrotherly selfishness. 

As Cardinal Newman has pointed out, any proposition, or 
any view of aquestion, is capable of being assented to in various 
degrees ; and it is quite conceivable that modern moral science 
might possess all its existing apparatus of proof and argument, 
and might affect in a certain way as many minds as it does now, 
and yet not command the same vivid, the same real assent 
from them which it actually has commanded. The reality of 
this assent is largely due to the social eircumstances, the social 
problems, and the political changes which distinguish and agi- 
tate the epoch to which the science in question has addressed 
itself, and which seem ina very remarkable way to illustrate 
and corroborate its teachings. I refer to the extraordinary de- 
velopment of commerce, and of the capitalistic manufacturing 
system; to the diffusion of education and news amongst all 
classes; to the cheapness, the rapidity, and the universality of 
traveling; to the combinations formed for social and political 
purposes amongst men who, in former times, would have had no 
means of combining ; 


burnings and animosities which are fermenting around us. 


and to the various hopes and fears, heart- 


The bearing of the situation on contemporary moral science 
is obvious. It forcibly illustrates the fundamental conception of 
that science—the conception of society as anorganism. The in- 
timate economic connection between the most distant countries 
shows us the unity of the organism, and the minute division of 
labor its complexity. But this is not all. The restless and 
active desire for social and political changes on the one side, and 
the anxious and firm determination to resist them on the other, the 
wide-spread struggle for riches, the wide-spread existence of 
poverty, the physical and brutalizing evils that certainly ery for 
remedy, the possibility of even worse evils that rash attempts 
to remedy them may bring upon us—all this tends to fix the 
thoughts of serious men on social activity; that is to say, on ac- 
tions the test of whose rightness or wrongness is their objective 
effect upon society, as the kinds of action with which it is most 
important to concern themselves. Such being the case, the offices 
of religion, the services of the Church, and the tone of mind re- 
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quired and excited by them seem to such men, more or less dis- 
tinctly, to be a distraction or a mockery, and are almost irritat- 
ing in their want of bearing on the real facts of life. The sounds 
of the organ, the sounds of the congregation murmuring the re- 
sponses, fill the building devoted to Christian worship with an 
artificial climate, from which these men emerge with impatience. 
When sanitary reform, when the improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor, when protection against the misery caused by com- 
mercial crises, when the adjustment of the contending claims of 
labor and capital, are forced on them on all sides as the chief 
problems of the day, and when they know that the health and 
welfare of so many suffering millions depend on their right solu- 
tion, it seems to them a pitiable trifling to be calling themselves 
‘miserable sinners,” and instead of considering what is the right 
work to do, shuddering over the imaginary stains that their hands 
may contract in doing it. To make a long matter short, their 
feeling amounts to this: it is far more important, it is far more 
the mark of a good man, to find out and do what is solidly use- 
ful, than to avoid with a spiritual squeamishness what is personally 
sinful. In fact, sin is really nothing but conduct that is socially 
mischievous, and still more conflicting, the neglect of conduct 
that is socially useful. What is socially useful? is the great 
question they ask. Anxious and untiring energy in secular 
work is the great virtue they admire; and kneeling on the 
steps of an altar, and receiving the sacrament—often unwillingly 
—they think to be little more to the point than courtesying to 
the new moon. 

Such is the state of mind which the social conditions of the 
day naturally promote; and it is precisely this state of mind 
which modern moral science explains, justifies, exalts, and sets up 
on a pedestal of rigid and comprehensive reasoning. Theologic 
religion is removed from the pressing work of the world. Its 
emotional ho 1 and its intellectual hold on the conscience are 
severed alike, and have been severed simultaneously. 

This at least seems to be its situation; indeed, for the time 
being it is the situation really. What, however, I wish to point 
out is that the present situation is not likely to be permanent ; 
and that theologic religion, though thrust temporarily out of the 
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active life of the age, is bound by and by to be brought back 
into it, and brought back by the very same forces that have been 
most instrumental in evicting it. I mean the emancipate con- 
science, and the logic 6f moral science. I will try to indicate 
briefly how this counter-revolution will be brought about. In 
these pages I can do so in outline only, but that outline will 
probably be enough to direct the thoughts of those who are 
interested in the question and are familiar with it. 

This counter-revolution then, this re-introduction of theologic 
religion, will depend on, and becaused by, the gradual realization, 
on the part of men generally, of the logical incompleteness and con- 
sequent practical inefficiency of the great idea which is at once 
the foundation and the end of modern moral science. I refer to 
the idea of society, of the social organism, of the human race as 
the object of moral action or virtue, and of all those profound 
and elevating feelings which are associated with the best lives, 
and are confessedly necessary for sustaining them. This idea, I 
say, will be found utterly inadequate to the work which moral 
science demands of it; and to make it adequate men will by and 
by perceive that they have to supplement it with the main idea 
of theology—the theologic idea of God. They will re-arrive at 
this idea by a new intellectual route, but when they reach it, they 
will see that it is precisely the same idea as the one they had so 
contemptuously or so hopelessly discarded. 

Still assenting to the rigid demonstration of science that the 
test of virtue and the immediate object of the moral life is the 
well-being of the social organism, its growth, its increased com- 
mand of material comforts, and its prolonged existence on the 
surface of this planet, they will perceive more and more that the 
most prosperous career, and the longest career which the imagina- 
tion can picture as possible for this organism, is not, after all, a 
very glorious or a very significant thing. A volume might be 
written treating of the various ways in which this perception 
will force itself on the minds of serious men; but a phrase re- 
cently used by a writer in this review will be enough to indi- 
vate their nature. ‘“ What is earth, anyhow, but an ant-hill lost 
in space?” Such is the question which Bishop Spalding says 
that pessimists are already asking, and this is an epitome of what 
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inevitably the human heart and intellect, in alliance, will ask 
with greater and greater persistence the more completely the 
teachings of modern moral science are assimilated by the com- 
mon consciousness of society. Justas existing social conditions, 
and the existing state and progress of physical knowledge are in 
one way forcing the doctrines of modern science on us as truth, 
so are these conditions in another way forcing on us the percep- 
tion that these doctrines are wholly and miserably inadequate. 
Virtue and morals are presented with a demonstrable end and 
test; but the end is one which, the more we look at it, is seen 
to have less.and less concern for the individual who is urged to 
work for it, and to undergo a life-long self-denial for the sake 
of it. 

Let me turn again to the words of Bishop Spalding. Having 
directed attention to the question I have just now quoted, he 
goes on to say that the kind of idea embodied in it “ finds spo- 
radic utterance here and there, but does not represent the thought 
or sentiment of any considerable body of Americans. We are 
not,” he proceeds, “ theorists and dreamers, but workers who are 
reasonably satisfied with our work.” Now, the bishop, in writing 
thus, was addressing himself merely to a political problem ; and 
regard being had to that merely, he was very likely right. But 
if we turn from mere political problems to the question of theo- 
logic religion, and the ethics of atheistic science, such language 
is, I venture to say, wholly wrong. For what is the life, not 
only of theologic religion, but the life of moral exaltation and 
devotion inculcated by our atheistic teachers also? Is it not 
a life—I will not say of theories and dreams, but of a theory 
and a vision? A heathen community, a community entirely 
untroubled with the question of conscience or the aspirations of 
the soul, may live merely as workers, 7.¢., traders, manufact- 
urers, speculators, and artisans, thinking of nothing but material 
success or failure ; and the more successful of them may be rea- 
sonably satisfied with their work; but the moment any rise is 
made toward any higher level, the mind is confronted and occu- 
pied with a new set of thoughts and questions. Some meaning 
is sought in the struggle of life beyond the excitement or solace of 
personal success. Some homeless zeal pr enthusiasm stirs in the 
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soul, seeking an object, and the work which hitherto has been 
“reasonably satisfying,” is “reasonably satisfying” no longer. 
Let us consider how the Christian is taught to arrive at a right 
frame of mind with regard to his position and duties. He is 
taught to withdraw himself, at times, from the world and the 
world’s interests, and meditate earnestly on what the world is, 
and on what God is. In such moments the aspect of the world 
changes; he sees how transitory, how unsatisfying are the best 
things it can offer us ; and how delusive is the importance with 
which, as a kind of working hypothesis, we are obliged to invest 
them, in the course of our daily actions. On the other hand, 
God appears to the soul as the one legitimate and satisfying 
object of its aspirations. And thus the inner life of the Chris- 
tian is sustained by a constant course of such secret communion ; 
and a secret zeal, effort and consistency are imparted to his mun- 
dane conduct. Now, moral science, in practically applying itself 
to human nature, is obliged on this point, at any rate, to do ex- 
actly what Christianity does. Its central idea, the social organ- 
ism as the great object of duty, is to be vividly grasped only in 
the same way that God as the great object of duty is grasped by 
the Christian. It is to be grasped only by thought and medita- 
tion, which raise the mind from time to time above the plane in 
which industrial work and industrial prosperity are “ reasonably 
satisfying ;” and when the mind is on that higher plane, sat- 
isfaction with life becomes by no means so easy. The idea of 
God was satisfying; but that gone, some new meaning is sought 
with a restless and obstinate persistency which refuses to be 
turned aside for a moment by the personal successes or excitements 
of one’s own life, or even by the achievements of one’s own 
country. It is to the mind in this state, at once so exalted, so 
exacting, and so earnestly and mercilessly critical, that modern 
moral science offers the idea of the social organism. The same 
mental and spiritual lime-light is concentrated upon this idea 
that was concentrated by the Christian on the power and eter- 
nity of God and the love and sufferings of the Redeemer. And 
with regard to this idea thus examined, dwelt upon, criticised, 
what I have to say is as follows: For a time it may satisfy the 
moral needs and the moral sense of man for several reasons. It 
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is in a measure eminently applicable to the life of the present 
day ; regarded within certain limits, it tends to make the theo- 
logic conception of virtue look helpless and selfish; it has all 
the charm of novelty; and it has all the force that comes of 
accurate reasoning. In a word, it contains in itself a great truth, 
a demonstrable truth, and a truth that is virtually new. But 
just as, within limits, the truth of the idea is demonstrable, 
so when once the mind passes these limits, the idea will be seen 
to be, if taken by itself, miserably and ludicrously inadequate. 
The more the mind, guided solely by moral science, contemplates 
the social organism in quasi-religious meditation, the more in- 
significant, the more pitifully uninteresting will the welfare and 
the destinies of that organism become. The final ejaculation 
of the would-be saint will be, not “How wonderful is this 
organism! How worthy of all my service!” but it will be, in 
the words of Bishop Spalding, “What is the earth, but an ant- 
hill lost in space?” The religious and the moral emotions will 
fall back baffled on themselves; and the religious life, were 
there no other hope left for it, would die of despair or inanition. 

What I wish, however, to point out is, that there is another 
hope left for it; and that the religious life of the world, when- 
ever it has reached this stage, is certain to save itself by the 
instinctive operation of the intellect. ‘i'wo ideas are before it. 
One is the idea of God, which has been pushed on one side, as 
inapplicable to practical life; the other is the idea of the social 
organism, which has been condemned as inadequate. The next 
step, and it will be taken inevitably, will be the union of these 
two ideas. The idea of the social organism will be absorbed in 
the idea of God. The idea of God will envelop it, embrace it, 
take it into itself. The material welfare of humanity, the pro- 
longation and prosperity of its career on this planet, will be seen 
as a new revelation, or a new analysis of God’s will, with which 
we are each one of us called on to co-operate. He wills that 
man should increase and multiply. He wills that the human 
organism should grow more complex. He wills that the mate- 
rial condition of men should be modified. He wills that science 
should be applied to social purposes; and soon. And faith is 
able to invest the result, vague and doubtful though it be, with 
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a meaning which moral science unaided would never even hint 
at, and which physical science at its elbow would be always 
ready to annihilate. The old theologic belief comes to the assist- 
ance of moral science; the ant-hill lost in space is at once trans- 
figured; and the earth, to the ear of man’s soul in meditation, 
becomes like a shell that murmurs with all the meaning of the 
spheres. 

Such in brief outline is the counter-revolution which, in the 
history of religion and the moral life of man, seems to me to be 
inevitably ahead of us. Given the permanence of the religious 
instinct, the permanence of the logical faculty, and the perma- 
nence of existing knowledge, and this is what must happen: 
moral science will be affiliated to theistic religion, or assimilated 
by it; and theistic religion, imvigorated by this new pabulum, 
will recover an authority relatively as great as that possessed by 
it in the ages of faith—relatively as great, and absolutely much 
greater. 

As to the negations of physical science I have said nothing, 
beyond remarking that if they stood alone against the conscience 
and spiritual instinct of man, all science other than physical 
being arrayed against them also, their validity would be very 
soon discredited. It may possibly be allowed me on some future 
oceasion to point out the joints in their armor, through which 
a hostile philosophy will most likely attack them. 


W. H. MALLOocK. 
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AMERICANISMS IN ENGLAND. 


“THE Queen’s English” might mean Englishmen, but we 
commonly use the expression for the language of Englishmen. I 
was going to say that the Queen’s English language is getting 
very much like the Queen’s English men—very much beyond 
Her Majesty’s control. And so explained let it stand. The 
Queen is not an absolute sovereign : the Commons are too strong 
for her; what they put into her mouth that she must speak. 

The Lord Chancellor hands to the Queen, with due reverence, 
her royal utterances duly prepared, which thereupon are ad- 
dressed to “ My Lords and Gentlemen,” as from the throne. On 
the 25th of June last, however, the Queen not being present, the 
royal speech was read by her commissioner, and contained two 
sentences in immediate connection, as follows: 


‘*It is my intention to immediately dissolve Parliament. I continue to 
happily maintain the most friendly relations with foreign powers.” 


It is becoming for me to write as an inquirer, and I respect- 
fully ask is the Queen’s English, English? It becomes an Ameri- 
can to be anything but dogmatical in criticising the words or 
phrases of any well-bred scholar who has been reared among 
well-nurtured Englishmen and educated at one of those grand old 
universities after merry days at Eton or Harrow. The pre- 
sumption is wholly in favor of the island-born and against the 
American-born or the colonist ; and we inherit community of lan- 
guage with this apparent disadvantage. Nobody would select 
a Canadian to teach his daughter French. The Parisian, even 
among Frenchmen, is the teacher in request. So we go to a 
Florentine or a Roman, not a Neapolitan or a Turinese for our 

talian. Surely, then, what comes from the Queen of England 
is presumably English, in spite of the antecedents of her family. 
Yet “a cat may look at a king,” and an American may surely, 
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with all respect for a lady and decent regard for her exalted 
rank, repeat the inquiry, “Is her Majesty’s English, English?” 

The next inquiry is, Who put such English into her mouth? 
The speech is duly digested and drafted by Ministers, but did 
the Lord Chancellor actually pen it? Or is the speech Mr. Glad- 
stone’s? If the “Grand Old Man” did let it slip from his pen, 
he is resolved to stick to it, for in his letter to Mr. Bright, a week 
later, he says: 


‘*My Dear Mr. Bright: I am sorry to be compelled to again address you.” 


If the writing was not his, Iam charmed with the courtesy 
and gallantry of his pluck in adopting it instantly ; as much as 
to say, “the Queen has spoken; it is Queen’s English hence- 
forth.” If he himself however framed the sentences in question, 
one must be amused to find him sticking to the same collocation 
of words, even in writing to Mr. Bright, who with less right to 
be so, is a better writer of English than the ex-premier himself. 

But now, although “the Queen can make a belted knight,” 
ete., the question is, can she make what is illogical and vulgar 
into idiomatic English? Can she make base metal into current 
coin of the realm, by ,putting it through the mint and uttering it 
with her image and superscription? 

Bartlett in his preface* to his untrustworthy work on 
Americanisms, gives us an example of this abuse, but not as 
such; he is speaking for himself in good earnest, when he falls 
into it thus: 

‘*It will be found by most persons to amply supply the place of numerous 
separate glossaries,’’ etc. 

I note it in a quotation from a reputable English writer,t 
thus: 

‘Tt may swell into such a furious flood as to entirely destroy the whole face 
of the landscape.” 

And a writer in “Temple-Bar” supplies two examples, 
thus: ¢ 

‘*Mazarin was resolved to at once remove Marie from court.” ‘‘ Were we to 
implicitly accept the testimonies of Madame de Motteville.” 

*P. xiii. +M. Howitt, in ‘ Littell’s Living Age,” p. 618, vol. for 1876. 
tSee ‘ Littell,” March, 1876, p. 755; Ib., p. 760. 
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Somewhere, in poetry I think, I have observed this viola- 
tion of the infinitive for the sake of the rhythm, but I can- 
not recall the line, nor can I name the author. Is there a repu- 
table authority for this treatment of the verb before the days 
of Dickens? This writer came to America in search of the 
grotesque, and by putting everything he heard in tap-rooms, 
or among backwoods-men into his books, he has debased his 
mother tongue. He sold his editions and raised a laugh from 
Lands’ End to Berwick-on-Tweed, but mark the consequences. 
The slang which amused boys in the great schools, passed with 
them into the universities, At first they used these words and 
phrases with a smile equivalent to aérial quotation marks; but 
very soon the smile disappeared and the words were employed 
in serious speech. Great Nemesis! I have heard Americanisms 
in England which I never heard in America. They were doubt- 
less from some out-of-the-way region of our country, but here we 
never hear them. Cockneys who go everywhere, nosing about 
like a terrier after a rat, are wont to bag such specimens and 
varry them home rejoicing. They are next taken up as inimit- 
ably droll, but they soon become naturalized and used by 
Englishmen, colloquially, without attracting any attention. 

To illustrate: I have observed of late the use of the word 
rile or roil in English periodicals, Thus, a contributor to “The 
Spectator ” says, in verse : * 

‘“* And very gentle from a child, 


It strikes me that I may get riled 
In my temper,” ete. 


Now in America we never hear the word roid or rile except 
among very illiterate people, and even they utter it with a sort 
of quotation mark in their manner. They say: “I own I was 
somewhat riled and spoke saucy.” It is marked in Webster as a 
“local Americanism and provincial English.” In England I 
heard this word from the lips of a man highly educated, with 
university honors, and among university people. I looked sur- 
prised and ventured to say : 

“Pardon me, but do I understand you to say roiled?” 


*H. C. M., February 26, 1879. 
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“Yes, surely; why not?” 

“Then it is English, and I shall by your permission quote 
you as authority for so reporting it to my countrymen?” 

“ And pray, is it not good English?” 

“Certainly, for I have heard it in society where nothing else 
could be used or tolerated.” 

“My Lord,” said the scholar who had uttered the word, 
addressing a greatly venerated person in the company, “is that 
word English or not?” 

“Do you pronounce it bad?” said his Lordship to me. 

“Far be it from me! I am but a learner. It is a great privi- 
lege for an American, in England, thus filially— 


‘*_____. integros accedere fontes,” 


and to draw at the fountain-head of English undefiled. I only 
ventured to inquire, feeling that I am presumably wrong in 
doubting.” 

Much interesting discussion followed. I owned that I had 
heard the word among Americans, but never among persons sup- 
posed to be educated. The next day, when nearly the same com- 
pany was gathered again, one of those who had shown interest 
in the inquiry renewed the subject, producing a set of provincial 
glossaries, in which he had found not a few reputed Ameri- 
canisms. He looked happy as he opened to the offending word 
in question and read somewhat as follows: 


‘*Rom or Rite. Verb active. Used in Norfolk and Essex among the 
country people. Sense—to disturb, to make disturbance, ete. N. B.—This 
word is now seldom heard in England, but is said to be current in New Eng- 
land, to which region it was probably transported in the person of some East 
Anglian thief.” 


This made laughter, of course, in which I heartily joined; 
reminding the company, however, that if there ever were 
penal colonies in America, they were not on New England soil, 
and that as I had found the “ ticket-of-leave” provincialism re- 
ceived back into the best English society, I must henceforth con- 
sider the word roi/ as at home once more in East-Anglia and the 
universities—a prodigal that was dead and is alive again! Con- 
versation followed on the prospects of the language and on the best 
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means of preserving its purity at home and abroad. The im- 
mense importance of an authentic standard as to orthoépy and 
orthography, as to idioms and colloquialisms, as to phrases and 
familiar usages, was fully recognized. They all expressed what 
I have found to be the common feeling of Englishmen, very slight 
respect for English dictionaries. Johnson, of course, holds a 
place in literature. The modern lexicographers seemed of little 
account. A “pronouncing dictionary” they abhorred; it was 
only meant for Scotland or Ireland. They were too polite to add 
America. To consult such things is to own that one’s ante- 
cedents have been unfortunate. ‘“ He who has been brought up 
among ladies and gentlemen knows how to use his mother- 
tongue, of course, you know.” Such is the universal antipathy 
to Walker, Sheridan, Entick and the rest. I was not ashamed 
to say, that, necessarily, we in the greater Britain must have 
recourse to such authorities. I have been educated among those 
whose speech agreed with the orthoépy of Walker and who were 
accustomed to exact his spelling in letters from their children at 
school. I was very glad to find, in frequent visits to England, 
that Walker had done justice to the best usage of his countrymen, 
even as it continues down to.our days. England owes it to her 
colonies to give them a recognized standard, either sending it 
forth from the universities or from the Royal Society, or accept- 
ing the labors of private scholars, decorating them as they did 
Johnson, with academic honors, and so giving the stamp of the 
mint to gold worthy of universal currency. 

I afterward talked this over with Dean Stanley, and owned 
that my latest visit to Westminster Abbey had provoked an im- 
promptu, as follows: 


‘« Who ever saw a fountain that was clear 
And not a puddle, at its base, anear ? 
So Stanley argued, when by Chaucer’s tomb 
He laid poor Dickens in his grave of gloom. 
Of words—not men—the moral thus we tell, 
What rose with Chaucer with the other fell; 
In rainbows gushed and glittered at its birth, 
Through grime and slime it filters back to earth.” 


Disclaiming any reflection upon Dickens as a character, I 
9 
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thought this judgment just as to his use of language, and I was 
pleased to find that the Dean agreed with me. He said his con- 
victions on this point led to a momentary doubt as to the pro- 
priety of such funeral honors. He added, however, with genuine 
feeling which I shared, that, although Dickens’s works had con- 
tributed to the debasement of English speech, they had done 
much to rectify social abuses. “I was therefore bound,” he 
observed, “to admit his body to a place in the Abbey, when the 
general voice of his countrymen seemed to demand it.” 

To return to Mr. Gladstone. “Iam sorry to be compelled to 
again. address you.” So he says. Next we shall find Lord 
Salisbury, perhaps, giving the Queen such English as this: 

‘*My Lords and Gentlemen: I am sorry to—again, very inconveniently 
when you naturally wish to be on the moors—call you to your grave duties in 
Westminster.” 

If we once wedge in a word between the infinitive and its 
prefix or sign, we make way for just such a parenthesis as this; 
and I think, in spite of the Queen’s English, we Americans may 
eschew our own usage, assuming that Her Majesty was really 
making a quotation from America (vid Chuzzlewit), and hence- 
forth stick to Lindley Murray. If I rightly recollect, that worthy 
permits us to interpose an adverb, or even a parenthetical sen- 
tence, between the auxiliary and the verb which demands its aid 
in mood and tense, but never to part the infinitive from its sign. 
Here it has no longer the nature or force of a preposition, save 
only in exceptional instances which prove the rule. It is a pre- 
fix as arbitrary almost as the terminal re in the Latin verb, and 
should be as inseparable. Lord Kames, albeit a Scotchman, 
taught me, while under the ferule, that “ words expressing things 
connected in thought ought to be placed as near together as pos- 
sible,” and another Scotchman gives the logic of it as follows: 

‘*The relation which the words or members of a period bear to one another 
cannot be pointed out in English, as in Greek and Latin, by means of termina- 
tions; it is ascertained only by the position in which they stand. Hence, a 
capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, that the words or members 


most nearly related should be placed in the sentence as near to each other as 
possible, so as to make their mutual relation clearly appear.” * 


* Both these quotations are given in Moon's ‘* The Dean’s English,” p. 17. 
Ed. 1864. 
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Blair thus closes not with a violation of his rule, but with 
an illustration of it. He does not say: “So as to clearly make 
appear,” etc., but writes good old English as it was, Consul: 
Planco, “ when George the Third was king.” 

A few additional instances of Americanisms in England will 
not be without use in this connection. 

Over and over again I heard the doubtful use of ¢n/luential 
among the highly educated classes in England. George Canning 
stigmatized it as an Americanism, in his day, but Mr. Pinck- 
ney, of Maryland, argued the point with him and Canning con- 
fessed himself worsted in the argument.* I do not think the real 
point was met, however. Influential is a recognized word in a 
physical sense, as in Thomson: 

‘* My influential vigor reinspires 
This feeble frame.” 


Richardson cites this quotation, but fails to note that the 
word is here used for influent, and has reference to a literal in- 
flowing of strength, as from a cordial. He gives the older and 
more orthodox word, with reference to moral influence, in a 
quotation from Bishop Montague, a writer of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, thus: 


‘* Humilitie is more operative and influent upon others than any other 
vertue.” 


Pickering + gave it as an Americanism, in his day; “clearly 
an American word,” in the judgment of one of his English 
authorities. Dr. Johnson seems to allow it, in the sense of “ ex- 
erting influence,” but probably physical influence is intended. 
The late learned Bishop of Chester, a specialist in English words, 
expressed surprise when I objected to its vulgar use, and re- 
marked on the currency it had gained among the best English 
writers. After reflection he said, however, that influent is the 
better word, and he doubted whether influential could be found in 
any writer before the present century, in a moral sense. “An 

* For this anecdote Bartlett quotes Mr. Rush’s Memoirs of his ‘* Residence 
at London,” p. 160. 

t ‘‘ Vocabulary,” ete., p. 115. Ed. Boston, 1816. 
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influential person,” even now, is an expression hardly tolerable. 
Canon Liddon * comes very near it, as follows: 


‘In the judgment of an influential school,” ete. 


In “ Blackwood ” I note: 


** To be lively and influential.” 


But I think “ Old Ebony” would hardly say this of a speaker 
who carried out this idea. In other words, “lively and influen- 
tial” conduct, or discourse, would bea permitted figure; but as a 
person cannot be conceived of as poured out or infused, though 
his language may be flowing and operative like wine, I doubt 
whether an “influential man” would be accepted usage even in 
Scotland. 

Let me come to that abominable barbarism, reliable. It was 
not even an Americanism in Pickering’s day. Even Bartlett 
fails to note it, but Webster drags it out of Washington Irving, 
and argues for it at length. Referring to unreliable, however, he 
directs us to De Quincey’s humorous comments upon Coleridge, 
whom he charges with coining the word, adding : 


‘In more correct English, perhaps, wn-rely-upon-able.” 


Such a scholar as Liddon + does not disdain to use it: 


** A churchman has before him a higher and more reliable standard.” 


And in a very dignified and costly work of scholarship and 
research { I find the expression : 


‘* Furnishing a fairly reliable view of these three rules.” 


In “ Chambers’ Journal” § one is not startled to read: 


‘‘ Sir Stamford Raffles and other reliable authorities.” 


But, when one comes to the erudite Scotchman, Professor 
’ 

Dickson, in his translation of Mommsen’s “ Rome,” it is some- 
what singular to meet it over and over again. Thus: 


1. ‘‘Several traces apparently reliable point to the conclusion that the 
Etruscans may be included among Indo-Germans.” | 


* “University Sermons,” p. 76. Ed. New York, 1868. 
¢ ‘‘ University Sermons,” p. 130. 

¢t John Henry Blunt’s ‘‘ Annotated Prayer Book,” preface, p. Ixxix. 
€ See “‘ Littell,” p. 187, April 15, 1876. | Voli., p. 169. 
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2. ‘Not rendered more reliable by its great antiquity.” * 
8. ‘* Reliable traces of any advance of the Etruscans.” + 


Unless dear good Irving got it out before Coleridge, then, I 
do not think this word fairly chargeable upon our countrymen. 

The verb demean, in the sense of degrade or humiliate, is justly 
stigmatized by Englishmen as “servant-girl English ;” and not 
infrequently in “Punch” and in humorous plays, a chamber- 
maid is introduced who “wouldn’t demean herself by taking 
wages in pounds instead of guineas like a lady’s maid or a 
governess.” But, though Webster, I am sorry to say, sustains it, 
it is not an American vulgarism. Thackeray uses it correctly,t 
as follows, instancing Dettingen : 


‘*Whenever we hear of dapper George, at war, it is certain that he de- 
meaned himself like a little man of valour.” 


Yet he becomes vulgar about it, when he says: § 
‘** He (Geo. I.) demeaned himself by marrying Eleanor d’O]breuse.” 
Or, again: | 


‘* And should have so far demeaned himself as to give to that people a 
burdensome ritual.” 


Webster authorizes this word, in the sense of debase or lower, 
by a single quotation from Thackeray, of similar character, but 
he mistakes the force of the word when he gives us Shakespeare 
as follows: 


‘* Antipholus is mad, 
Else he would never so demean himself.” 


Here it means “ behave himself,” and I do not think any old 
writer uses it otherwise than as in the quotation which Webster 
so pertinently gives us out of Chaucer: 

** Demeane you like a maid 
With shamefast dread, for ye shall speke, I wis, 
With one that is the myrrour of all bliss, 
But somewhat strange and sad of her demeane.” 


This verb cannot be properly separated from the sense of 


* “Rome,” vol. i., p. 171. + Ib, p. 173. t ‘‘ Four Georges,” p. 41. 
§ Ib., p. 41. | ‘‘ Apol. Lett.,” p. 15. 
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demeanor or deportment ; and Webster too readily licenses the 
vulgarism, thus: 


‘* This use of the word was, formerly, the only one admissible, but it is not 
unusual now to speak of a man’s demeaning, i.e. degrading himself by im- 
proper conduct.” 


What if it be “not unusual” so long as it is improper? It 
is not unusual for Americans, and Englishmen also, to say 
talented, lengthy, being built, ete. But is nobody to stand up for 
the purity of our noble language, because so many tendencies are 
at work for its rapid defilement and deterioration ? 

From a somewhat extensive collection of specimens, I have 
thrown out these examples only to invite the more general atten- 
tion of American scholars to two departments of observation and 
research in connection with this important subject. (1.) We 
need a close watch, with patient record and classification, of the 
spread of local corruptions of our language. On our Mexican 
frontier many mixed forms of speech are creeping into vulgar 
use, then into newspapers, then into books, then into dictionaries 
and educational manuals. The Germans are mingling our words 
with their own in amusing combinations, and words neither Eng- 
lish nor German are thus turned into the talk of shops and mar- 
kets, from which these also drop into the columns of journalism. 
Even the Chinese, to say nothing of the negroes, are developing a 
dialect which will soon be that of millions of the people. No 
need to illustrate any further the tendency to a general decay of 
genuine English among us, in spite of the praiseworthy efforts 
of not a few among our authors, and in spite of the marvelous 
average of pure English maintained over the whole area of 
our vast domain. (2.) But we need not less a profound and 
scholarlike investigation of the growth as well as of the decay of 
our language; for it must be apparent that new things, new ob- 
jects, new discoveries, new forms of thought are daily forcing 
into a legitimate birth words which mark true progress instead 
of decline. It is important that the sifting process should fall 
into competent hands, such as will save the golden particles and 
reject the dirt. Horace, as will be remembered, recognizes the 
principle of growth in the Latin of his day, and suggests the law 
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of its word-coinage as demanded by natural progress. But 
nothing could save the Latin from rapid decay; “the Philistines 
were upon it,” as upon Samson. Goths and Vandals sent their 
hordes; and the beautiful lingua volgare was created out of the 
sediment, which Dante came in time to shape into “ the fairer off- 
spring ofafair mother.” All very well, but itis obviously for the 
interest of the world that the English language should not suffer 
decay. Its wonderful ditiusion is gain to the human race; but if 
every colony and dependency—Australia, India, Melanesia and 
what not—is to develop a several patois, while we, in the United 
States, breed the like on a Titanic scale, it is easy to see that 
Babel must return. It will be said that the telegraph and the 
press tend to harmonize and to consolidate the speech of all 
Angliloquent peoples, if I may coin a word on my own theory. 
So they do, but they do not tend to consolidate it in its purity 
and beauty. And so, I say, we ought to “set watchmen upon 
our walls” to guard us against a barbarian invasion, while ad- 
mitting whatever is worthy to be assimilated. 

It seems to me not unlikely that our American scholars will 
take the lead in the matter, although it is clearly the duty of 
the English universities, at the head of the parted streams of 
colonization, to undertake this work for the race. Oxford recog- 
nized the labors of Johnson, but she should have assumed from 
that hour the great results, worthy of a national academy, which 
he had achieved unaided. Private enterprise is, even now, en- 
gaged in a gigantic undertaking in which the universities might 
worthily claim a part. No individual has any right, like our 
Webster, to engraft his personal peculiarities upon the common 
tongue. The current coin of the commonwealth of thought and 
intercourse should bear no private image and superscription. It 
is evident, moreover, that as nobody wants to speak the French of 
Canada or of Haiti, nor even that of Brittany or Auvergne, so no- 
body wants a provincial English dictionary. Webster has cor- 
rupted our spelling sadly ; on what principle it is hard to imagine. 
He writes honor and favor and Savior, pleading Latin derivation ; 
but our tongue is only remotely connected with the Latin. Why 
melt out the beautiful Norman filament of gold which adorns 
orthography and softens orthoépy? The rationale, unless it be 
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to save ink, is not obvious here. Is it sound? He drops the 
vowel that we utter and retains that which disappears. We 

do not say, “ Savi-or,” but “Savi-ur.” Webster's editors have 
abandoned him in this instance. Saviour is not formed from 

Salvator, but from Sauveur. So his rule, not based on sound, 

violates etymology. Honour comes from honneur, not from honor ; 
and the etymon is sacrificed, for there is nothing of this in the 
Norman root, whether in sound or spelling. The word flavour 
might plead something for the Websterian form, as we have no 
French word flaveur ; but, then, we have no Latin word flavor, 
and the coinage should follow the Norman type of words with 
which it corresponds. It seems near of kin to flaireur, a smeller 
of cookery, from whicha bastard flaveur seems to have proceeded, 
meaning the scent inhaled ; the flai-reur’s sa-veur begetting flaveur 
in French of the cuisine, perhaps. Interesting specimens of such 
composition of syllables will occur to readers of old French and 
medizval Latin. 

And as touching orthography, one word on the insanity of 
the fonetik skil, if that’s the way they write it. It has gained 
| some adherents among scientists and scholars; but I have never 
seen any answer to the inquiry, Would they then revolutionize 
) all our literature and reprint all English standard authors in the 
new jargon? Does anybody imagine that a Shakspér, so meta- 

morphosed, would smell as sweet? Is not the spelling of our old 
authors part of their genius? Admitting that modern editions 
have modified Shakespeare’s spelling, can we afford to reduce it 
all to illiteracy, and read 
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‘* ___ That which we cal a rdz 
By ané othr nim wid smel az swét.” 


This may not be the approved spelling, but there are as many 
plans as noses in this nu skil, and it will be as hard to decide 
between them as to keep on the old path. Granted that there is 
force in all that is said about the anomalies of English, there 
they are, and you must cut down the old oak to get rid of its 
gnarls and contortions. Our language is a growth, not a manu- 
facture. Every word has a history, and orthography points out 
the history and suggests the etymology. To help the lazy and 
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the stupid must we make a holocaust of such precious elements 
as these? Asa matter of fact, children of average intelligence, 
taught by the eye, with chalk and blackboard, catch the correct 
forms very readily. 

If education and not mere “ preparation for business” is the 
idea, I must bear witness to the splendid gymnastics of mind to 
which our language subjects the growing boy. He learns a hun- 
dred things besides spelling in his spelling-class. He gathers the 
history of words, the roots of speech, the philosophy of language, 
and the elements of many languages besides his own. Here, if 
anywhere, applies the true wisdom of Providence, so beautifully 
signalized by the poet: 


‘* Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit 
3 curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.” 


A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
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THE HEART OF SPECULATION. 


New York has no more entertaining public exhibition than 
its Stock Exchange. It is one of the show places of the city. 
Thither goes the citizen for amusement, and thither he takes his 
country acquaintance. The latter is at first uncertain whether 
he has been brought to a mad-house or to Pandemonium, The 
idea that the market values of our leading securities should be 
determined by what appears to him to be a howling mob of 
incurable lunatics, is incomprehensible. He can make neither 
head nor tail of it. He looks down from a lofty gallery upon a 
large uncarpeted and unfurnished floor filled with walking fig- 
ures, the most of whom appear very angry and very unmannerly. 
What exhibitions they do make of themselves to be sure! Two 
well-dressed men suddenly rush at each other, shake their fingers 
in one another's faces and shout. When apparently on the point 
of clinching or striking they stop, produce bits of paper, and 
notes are made—evidently an appointment for a settlement 
elsewhere. Again, without any visible provocation, a number 
of figures cluster about a given point, gesticulating, scrambling, 
and pushing for all the world like a flock of hens when a hand- 
ful of grain is dropped among them. A moment more and the 
circle is broken, its members joining new combinations. When 
a score or two of these scrambles are going on at the same time, 
the effect upon the unaccustomed spectator may be imagined. 

To the initiated there is nothing mysterious or unintelligible 
in ali this clamor. The participants are simply buying and 
selling stocks, The two demonstrative individuals have dis- 
cussed and closed a bargain. Instead of an appointment for 
a meeting, with pistols for two, their memoranda contain nothing 
more than the terms of their agreement. The volcanic cluster 
was formed about some one who wanted to purchase or to sell a 
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block of a certain stock, and whose announcement of that fact 
brought about him a crowd of eager dealers with offers or bids, 
as the case might be. When a sale is made the particulars are 
at once secured by telegraph agents, who flash the transaction all 
over the country, and the price of one stock is fixed for the time 
for an entire nation. In that apparently rough-and-tumble way 
transactions aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars a day 
are effected. 

The Exchange is simply a big bazaar for the sale of bonds 
and stocks. If nothing was to be said against it except its tu- 
multuousness and the seeming lack of dignity among its mem- 
bers, criticism would have in it but an indifferent target for its 
shafts. But much graver questions grow out of its existence. 
Is it a harmless institution? Is it a public blessing? Is it a 
public curse? 

As a great central mart for current securities, it would be un- 
objectionable. There is no reason why bonds and shares should 
not be publicly dealt in, and in large quantities, as well as dry 
goods; as well as corn and cotton and beef and kitchen vegeta- 
bles. If the Stock Exchange was intended for or restricted to 
the bona jide buying and selling of bonds and shares, not a word 
could be justly said against it. But is that its business? Un- 
fortunately no. Its chief occupation is wagering upon stocks; 
its members, while going through the forms of buying and sell- 
ing, simply bet their money, or somebody’s else money, upon the 
rise or fall of the shares they select, as they would upon the 
shiftings of cards or dice. The Exchange, while having a share 
of legitimate business, is chiefly an immense gambling establish- 
ment. 

Its members are divided into two classes, those who execute 
commissions for others, and those who deal on their own account. 
It is needless to say that among the latter are the boldest and 
sharpest speculators of the day. The general career of these 
speculators can be sketched in very few words. Through the 
exercise of superior native wits, or the accident of extraordinary 
luck, they flourish for a time, lose their heads and their balance 
at last, and go down—often through a single disastrous transac- 
tion—faster than they went up. There are exceptions. Some 
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flourish to the end, dying—generally young—or retiring with 
estates unbroken. But they are exceptions. 
place where a few fortunes are made and a great many are lost. 
The stories of its magnificent wrecks—of Daniel Drew, whose 
many millions ended in an inventory in bankruptcy comprising 
a Bible and a hymn book; of Villard, who one week was a 
king with a palace, a dominion and a train of cringing courtiers, 
and the next nobody and nowhere; of Jerome, of Ketchum, of 
Stockwell, of Hutchinson, of Smith, of Ward (in Sing Sing), of 
poor Heath, released from a prison to die, a physical and mental, 
as well as a financial, ruin before he was fifty—these read like 
tales from the “ Arabian Nights;” 
from Dante’s “ Inferno.” Wall Street has had its suicides by the 
dozen, and will have plenty more. 
without surprises. 
ordinary broker’s experience. 


to grief. 


But how about Vanderbilt pere, who was a Wall Street oper- 
ator all his many days? How about Gould? How about Sage? 
How about—but enough examples have been cited. 

Ah! that brings us to a view of some of the interior workings 
of the New York Stock Exchange that the public has little con- 
ception of, and which alone will give a correct understanding of 
The popular idea is that the Exchange has 
upon its list, to be dealt in, all, or nearly all, prominent stocks 
and bonds of acknowledged value, impartially selected and 
solely because of their merits. There could be no greater mis- 


its real character. 
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Wall Street is a 


some of them like passages 


It would not be Wall Street 
And yet there is a singular sameness in the 
He runs an exciting and seem- 
ingly prosperous career, snatches, or seems to snatch, a good 
many pleasures by the way, wrecks his health-in a hurry, dies 
early and suddenly, and then—well, then, when his affairs come 
to be settled there are found to be large blocks of utterly worth- 
less shares, perhaps a fast horse or two, a two-wheeled vehicle 
and trappings to match, some costly souvenirs and very few 
solid assets, and thé business is closed in bankruptcy. 
fellow, everybody has forgotten all about him. 

Of the ordinary Wall Street speculator, however clever or 
however favored for a time, it is perfectly safe to say that, if he 
lives long enough and sticks to the business, he will finally come 
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conception. We look there in vain for the shares of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, whose stock has not a drop of water in it; of the 
Pennsylvania Central, whose paper is equally valid; of the Bos- 
ton and Providence, the Boston and Albany, the New Haven 
and Hartford, the Maine Central, and of dozens of other corpo- 
rations whose management is unexceptionable and whose secu- 
rities are among the choicest investments. But if there is : 
company with a speculating board of directors, and whose stock 
has been watered until it will float a respectable navy, its shares 
are pretty sure to be found on the Exchange's list. All the 
Vanderbilt specialties are there; all of Gould’s; all of Hunting- 
ton’s; all of Seney’s. There has never, apparently, been any 
difficulty in a big stock operator getting his issues upon the list. 
What has been the result? Simply that the most abominable 
rubbish has been unloaded upon the public. 

Much, but not too much, has been said in condemnation 
of stock-watering; of the production of corporate certificates 
representing little or no cash investment, and which innocent 
persons are led to purchase in the belief that they are getting full 
values. But how is it that these fraudulent issues can be mar- 
keted and the producers escape legal responsibility for the im- 
positions practiced? Here is where the Exchange’s work comes 
in. The Exchange is the conduit through which the water is 
safely carried into the investors’ pockets. When it takes the 
stock upon its list, the Exchange becomes practically the seller, 
supplying the machinery and the means of transfer, and it guar- 
antees nothing. Whoever buys at its board is understood to take 
all risks, no matter how much deception is used. He may be 
utterly victimized—often is so—but he has no redress. Here is 
the medium through which the over-issues have been marketed. 
But for the Exchange’s instrumentality, the facilities it has fur- 
nished, those stupendous stock-watering frauds which have be- 
come historical never could have been successfully consum- 
mated. 

Once on the Exchange’s list there has never yet been a stock 
so worthless that, with a shrewd manipulator behind it, it could 
not be unloaded. The process has been a simple one. First 
there are “washed”—singular how the idea of water runs 
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through all stock operations—or pre-arranged sales of the 
stock, Outsiders are then told that there is money in it, and 
they begin to buy. The stock is duly “ supported ”"—an indis- 
pensable precaution—that is, it is taken at quotation prices 
when offered by outside owners, and so up and up it is 
marked, the speculative public taking large blocks in the belief 
that it is going still higher, until there comes a time when, the 
original supply being exhausted, the shares are no longer sup- 
ported, and down, down they go. The actual value of the stock 
has little to do with its negotiation. In the light of that expla- 
nation, there is little difficulty in comprehending how the Vander- 
bilts, the Goulds, et hoc genus omne, have amassed such colossal 
fortunes. They have been stock manufacturers as well as stock 
dealers. The New York Exchange has been their field of oper- 
ations, their market place. Through it they have sold their 
wares. Had they, like ordinary speculators, confined themselves 
to other people’s goods, it is questionable whether they would 
have grown exceptionally rich, They might have become poor. 
But when, with consciences conformable to their opportunities, 
they had the means of selling water at high figures and in prac- 
tically unlimited quantities, it is no wonder that their fortunes 
swelled to fabulous proportions. 

A glance at the Exchange's list tells the whole disgraceful 
story. What a column of tatterdemalions it parades! It looks 
as if, in making up its assortment, the listing committee had 
gone into the highways and by-ways with orders to bring in the 
lame, the halt, and the blind. Wabash is there, Denver and Rio 
Grande is there, Hocking Valley is there, Texas and Pacilic is 
there, Bloomington and Western is there, Nickel Plate is there, 
West Shore is there, the whole noble army of frauds that once 
flourished so magnificently and bled the public so profusely, is 
there. Consolidated Gas, with thirty-five millions of stock that, 
from official investigations, would appear to have been evolved 
from a cash investment of less than twelve millions, is there, of 
course, It is a new accession, and shows how naturally inflated 
and adulterated securities seek the Exchange's forum, and how 
readily they are admitted. The Exchange has a committee to 
pass upon applications for listing, and which, in theory, excludes 
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unworthy issues, It is supposed to act as a sieve; but certain it 
is that, sieve-like, it is no obstruction to the passage of water. 

While its bond list, as a Whole, is much more respectable 
than its stock list, it is noteworthy that the Exchange’s dealings 
are principally in the speculative issues—the second and third 
mortgages, the incomes, the land grants, and other junior or dis- 
credited securities. These are the drift-wood of the market, 
which nobody buys to keep, because, yielding little or no income, 
they are of no account as investments; and they are bid up or 
bid down according to the course of speculation at the time. 
When actual investors wish to buy, as a rule they go to 
bankers and dealers who have nothing to do with the Exchange, 
and pay very little attention to its quotations. 

Oh! how gayly the business of making and marketing securi- 
ties was but recently going forward in Wall Street. The infla- 
tion period that followed the depression from 1873 to 1879 
was the golden era of stock speculation. The Exchange fairly 
rioted in profitable traffic. The public was supposed to be ery- 
ing for shares, and the magnates of that institution were doing 
their best to meet the demand. They succeeded pretty well. 
Some of them built new roads and stocked and bonded them 
for only four or five times their actual cost. They sought 
strange fields for their ventures—in the wilderness, upon the 
desert plains, among the mountain peaks. They overleaped the 
national boundaries, and rushed pell-mell into Mexico. And 
when all available openings were filled, they entered upon the 
work of “ paralleling.” Mr. Gould was the busiest of them 
all and the most capable. He did not wait to build new roads. 
He took old lines that had gone to wreck, and reconstructed and 
restocked them. Other people’s property was good enough 
for him. His genius quickly won its reward. It wrought a 
revolution in the sentiment of Wall Street. Up to that time, 
while his abilities had been acknowledged and feared, because of 
certain scandals incrusting his name he had been treated pretty 
much as a business pariah. No first-class man would consent to 
be openly identified with any of his operations. But now, when 
it was evident that his were to be the great money-making 
schemes, the foremost people were only too glad to be enrolled as 
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his lieutenants and take their places in his directories, They 
could not resist the temptation to share in the Goulden fruit. 
With what peculiar satisfaction he must have pinned to his 
speculative ventures, one after another, the names of the oldest 
and proudest of New York’s capitalists as guarantees of their 
value. His syndicate became the principal producer of the 
stocks and bonds that were dealt in “at the board.” Millions 
on millions of so-called securities were manufactured by it, 
costing little more than the blank paper upon which they were 
stamped and the mechanical labor bestowed upon it, and dumped 
into the hopper of the Exchange, to be by it stirred up and 
turned over a few times, and then systematically. worked off on 
the great investing public. 

Very well does the writer, as well as a good many others, 
remember what it all came to; how on a certain bright day in May, 
between two and three years ago, Pandemonium, in the form of 
a panic, entered Wall Street; how the great throngs that gath- 
ered there and filled all available spaces, surged and seethed 
like troubled waters; how great bankers and leading business 
men ran wild-eyed and bare-headed through the streets; how 
mobs of half-demented people crowded round brokerage houses, 
richly dressed women and gray-haired men among them weeping 
and wringing their hands; how surrounding the doors of sus- 
pected banks were groups of idlers who, with the true instinct of 
Wall Street denizens, were betting their money on the length of 
time those doors would remain open; how about the remorseless 
“tickers” in brokers’ shops were gathered crowds of excited 
men, tremblingly watching the course of stocks that seemed to 
be going down, down to perdition, the water they contained 
suddenly turning to hydraulic pressure to crush them. Those 
who saw that spectacle in all its grim and terrible earnestness, 
will witness nothing to match it this side of the inferno. Ah! 
the New York Stock Exchange then gave its patrons a treat 
many of them will not soon forget. 

But the Exchange, with all its short-comings, is at least use- 
ful, if not necessary, in supplying quotable values and giving 
stability and tone to the business of thecountry. Is it? Let 
us see, On the Ist of March, 1884, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
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Western stock sold on the board at one hundred and thirty- 
three and an eighth. In January following it brought, at the 
same place, only eighty-two and five-eighths. The next December 
it was up to one hundred and twenty-nine and five-eighths. 
“Lackawanna” is an old conservative company, lightly cap- 
italized, with an established business; a regular, uniform divi- 
dend payer. Intrinsically the value of its shares has not varied 
in the past five years. “St. Paul” is another stock that, apart 
from speculation, should not change. Yet in 1883 it sold “on 
Change” as high as one hundred and eight and a half, in 1884 
down to fifty-eight and a quarter, and in 1885 was back to 
within one per cent. of par. In one half-hour, during the May 
panic of 1884, the securities on the Exchange’s list shrank, in 
quotations, over one hundred millions of dollars; in one day 
nearly three hundred millions. Not much stability, not much 
reliability there. Either prices had been much too high or they 
went much too low. The Exchange in either case failed to hold 
them at a proper level. Nor in this is there anything remark- 
able. Wide and sudden fluctuations are necessary results of the 
Exchange’s methods. Its members are supposed to be divided 
between “ bulls” and “ bears ”—those who try to advance prices 
and those who try to depress them—but all are as likely as not 
at one time to be bulls, and at another bears. They have their 
stampedes. No drove of cattle upon the Western prairie is 
more subject to sudden scares and erratic rushes than they are. 
Indeed, a herd of wild steers, with horns uplifted and tails in the 
air, scurrying across the plain, would give but a faint idea of 
the mad rushes and flurries of Wall Street’s bulls and bears at a 
round-up. When the market looks like going up, all hands are 
ready to push it higher. When going down, all are ready to ride 
it to the bottom. The result is a succession of extremes. And 
even when the entire Exchange is not blindly swayed to one 
side or the other, nothing is more common among its opera- 
tors than the formation of pools to advance particular stocks, or 
of combinations to raid others, artificial agencies in both cases 
being freely used. How often, or rather how seldom do Ex- 
change quotations express the values that stocks would have if 


left to themselves, or to the arbitrament of supply and demand? 
10 : 
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In these things, as already said, to one familiar with Wall 
Street ways there is nothing remarkable. It is upon fluc- 
tuations that stock speculation fattens. The delight of the 
regular Wall Street man is a wild market—the wilder the better. 
Quick changes bring him quick profits. He knows that a steady 
market means a dull market, and nothing does he more heartily 
detest. To him the most agreeable of all movements is that 
which sends up prices with a rush and a hurrah, creating what, 
in Wall Street parlance, is known as a “ boom,” and leading out- 
siders to purchase on the rise—of course, in the expectation of 
higher figures—and which then lets prices drop so suddenly as 
to shake or scare these purchasers out, In that way the broker 
gets both the money and the stocks, and the outsider gets a les- 
son, It is the theory of experienced operators, and undoubtedly 
a correct one, that the outside speculator rarely comes into the 
market until prices are up, and he can look back and see what 
he has lost by not venturing earlier, and is never so ready to 
sell as when prices are down, and he can look back and see what 
he has lost by not getting out sooner. 

Instead of being a balance-wheel to the business of the 
country, the Stock Exchange is far more likely to be a disturb- 
ing factor. It does not even furnish trustworthy news. Nowhere 
is it so difficult to get reliable intelligence concerning any stock 
dealt in there, as in Wall Street. The inventiveness of the 
speculative broker is something marvelous. He can ruin the 
country one hour and he can save it the next. He can blight 
the crops of a whole section, or he can fill the land with abund- 
ance. He can make war or he can make peace, exactly as his 
momentary interest demands. Rumor-mongering seems to be a 
part of his trade. He is the chief of liars, Perhaps he is the 
exception rather than the rule, among his fellows—it is to be 
hoped that he is—but he is a pretty numerous exception for all 
that. 

What is the consequence? Simply that when a financial 
storm threatens the country, the Exchange is almost certain to 
be the center of disturbance. No other institution is so sensitive. 
It exaggerates all the symptoms of trouble. It sends out its 
alarming reports as the storm-cloud sends out its lightnings. 
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Looking at it as the barometer of values, the timid naturally 
conclude that everything is lost, and thus the evil is unduly 
magnified. Wall Street is as much the natural field for panics 
as the prairie is for tornadoes, 

If the Exchange has been of advantage to the business inter- 
ests of the country, those who have had dealings with it should 
be ready to testify in its favor, Of the thousands and thou- 
sands who have visited it in person or by proxy, and done a 
little business with it, how many are ready to rise up and call it 
blessed, except in a very qualified sense? If all were to give 
their experiences, what would the verdict be? It is to be ap 
prehended that the evidence of a very decided majority would 
not be flattering to Wall Street’s famous institution; that their 
testimony would be that they had found it easier to lose money 
there than to make it, 

But why mince matters? Why deal in doubtful phrases ? 
Why not at once declare what the discussion of the subject 
inevitably leads to, viz., that the New York Stock Exchange, 
which is the soul, the motive power of Wall Street, is an evil in 
the land, a danger to private wealth, a disturbing force in general 
business, and a foe to public morals? A not overdrawn descrip- 
tion would picture it as an enormous devil-fish with a hundred 
thousand arms reaching into all parts of the country, and all 
equipped with suckers more or less powerful, and busy, every 
one of them, in extracting nourishment for the monster to which 
it belongs. The trouble is that its tentacles are rarely seen. 
They work in the dark; they have the gift of invisibility. 
But, oh! how many victims they have strangled to death. 
Yonder is a bank that is supposed to be as solid as the hills. 
Rich and poor make it the depository of their surpluses. It 
enjoys the confidence of all. But in an evil hour one of the 
arms of the Wall Street octopus has fastened itself upon it and 
penetrated to its safe, and pretty soon its president, or its 
cashier, or its managing director will be gone—gone to Canada 
and the bank will be wrecked. There is a citizen who has the 
respect of all. He is a good man, useful in his community and 
the stronghold of his family and his friends. But somehow he 
is caught in the deadly embrace, and soon he will be a bankrupt 
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and a defaulter, if not a suicide. Such cases, by their numerous- 
ness, have almost ceased to surprise; and yet they represent but 
a small portion of the losses actually wrought. Most of the 
injuries inflicted by stock gambling are unknown except to the 
sufferers. Wall Street’s victims, as a rule, do not expose their 
wounds unless they are mortal. The aggregate tax upon the 
country for the support of its operations is something enormous. 
It cannot be otherwise when we see how Wall Street lives 
and flourishes. It maintains a good-sized army of operators, 
the membership of the Stock Exchange numbering nearly 
twelve hundred—without counting “curb-stone” men and other 
camp followers—who spend with the lavishness of soldiers of 
fortune, while some of them take unparalleled fortunes out of 
the street. And yet Wall Street does not produce a dollar. It 
creates nothing. It draws its sustenance entirely from outsiders. 
It is a blood-sucker. 

But while the writer does not hesitate to arraign the New 
York Stock Exchange as an enemy to public morals and general 
business, he admits that it is not the only culprit of the kind. 
The Produce Exchange of Chicago is a den of speculators, whose 
operations are even more pernicious. They affect more far-reach- 
ing interests. Stocks and bonds are in comparatively few hands, 
and these are generally strong enough to withstand ordinary 
fluctuations. But the produce gambler deals with men’s neces- 
sities; he juggles with the staff of life. The soil-worker, who 
takes no part in the gamesters’ operations, and is in no wise re- 
sponsible for them, is liable at any time to be robbed of his just 
rewards through their deals and pools; and the mechanic or 
other wage-earner, who is equally innocent of complicity with 
them, is compelled to pay them tribute on every loaf of bread and 
every cut of beef or pork he puts into his own or his children’s 
mouths. Of all kinds of speculative gambling, that in bread- 
stuffs and meats is the lowest, the meanest. The same com- 
ment, differing in degree only, will apply to the Petroleum 
Board of Pittsburgh. Indeed, it runs the whole gamut of the 
speculative “exchanges” and “boards,” from the highest down 
to the petit larceny bucket-shop where, with a ten-dollar bill, 
you can purchase a chance on stocks or oil or wheat or pork or 
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anything else that men gamble in. All are members of one 
family. The New York Stock Exchange, by its example and 
the spurious respectability it gives to the business in which all 
are engaged, may, in a sense, be said to be responsible for the 
whole of them; but it has sins enough of its own to answer for. 

That the Exchange might mend its ways, and do a legitimate 
business—a much larger one of that description than it is now 
doing—is by no means impossible. It has many noble men 
in its membership, some of them sincere Christian gentlemen. 
It is, however, not improbable that if the “gamble” were taken 
out of its operations, the institution would not only lose its at- 
tractiveness as an exhibition to curious outsiders, but its interest 
to not a few of its most active members. It will, doubtless, keep 
on in its old courses. There are a good many people yet in the 
country who have money left which they are willing to risk in 
stock speculations, and the Exchange will endeavor, as under 
similar circumstances in the past, to give them the opportunity 
for getting rid of it. 

Nevertheless it is manifest that the Exchange has seen its 
palmiest days. Its complicity with the Gould party alone has 
done it more damage than a hundred years can repair. The 
public will not soon forget the many rotten shares it has helped 
to foist upon it; and not even the New York Stock Exchange 
can flourish in defiance of popular sentiment. Its business 
has greatly declined. While its daily stock transactions, four 
or five years ago, were from six to eight hundred thousand 
shares, they do not now average much over one-third as many. 
The public—the bitten public—keeps away. Sorrowing mem- 
bers bewail its absence, and wonder why it does not come in 
as of yore. Meanwhile the institution languishes. The hand of 


decay is on it. As the public sense becomes purer and_ better 
informed with growing intelligence and a better morality, its 
decline will naturally be accelerated. The not very distant fu- 
ture will, probably, see it relegated to the limbo of departed 


things. 


JoHN F. Hume. 





COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


No one familiar with college matters can have failed to note 
how great has been the change in respect to athletic sports 
within the last twenty or twenty-five years. 

The difference is not so much in the amount of physical 
exercise taken by the students, though this has considerably 
increased, as it is in the organization of the college games and 
the extent to which they occupy the attention of the students 
themselves and of the college community generally. It is no 

xaggeration to say that at present in any of our university 

wns athletic matters form the staple of conversation among the 
young folks, and a very large proportion of the older ones, They 
talk about the college chances in the next foot-ball or base-ball 
game, the characteristics of some new “ pitcher” or phenomenal 
“kicker,” or some other topic connected with the field. The 
“nine” and the “eleven,” or the “university eight,” are the 
men of the hour; the students spend their last penny to get to 
a great intercollegiate game, and the college that wins goes wild, 
and “ paints the town red” of the most brilliant hue. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that this interest in sports has 
gone to excess; and yet, on the other hand, when one compares 
the condition of a college in which this state of things prevails 
with its condition twenty-five years ago, it is very clear that 
there has been a decided gain in respect to morality and good 
order—a gain which may fairly be ascribed to the effect of ath- 
letic sports in providing a safety-valve for the superabundant 
physical effervescence of the young men, and in making them 
observe the deleterious effects of bad habits. 

The question, and it is emphatically a burning one, which at 
this moment is forcing itself more than almost any other upon 
the attention of college authorities is, What shall be done in re- 
spect to athletics, in order to retain the unquestionable bene- 
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fits, and to cure the undeniable evils of the present system (or 
no-systeim) of college sports ? 

Some who magnify the evils and minimize the benefits, and 
who are naturally radical, say, “Suppress the intercollegiate 
games entirely, and discourage organized games among the stu- 
dents, superseding them as fast and far as possible by military 
drill and systematic gymnastics under an instructor.” Others, 
who have apparently great faith in evolution, say, “ Let the thing 
alone ; the evils are small and temporary and will cure them- 
selves.” Others still, “ Encourage what is good by all possible 
aid and sympathy, but firmly restrain excess and correct abuses, 
which otherwise are likely to grow rather than to disappear.” 

The first course seems to me unwise, harsh, even cruel, and 
in most cases impracticable ; the second also unwise and likely 
to be disastrous—easy no doubt, as the shirking of responsibility 
always is, but lazy and almost cowardly; the third course aloneg 
is wise and right, though undeniably difficult, requiring consi 
erate thought and no little decision and firmness. 

So far as the mere physical culture of the students is con- 
cerned, it may, perhaps, be admitted that a well-planned gym- 
nastic course, properly managed and enforced, will answer the 
purpose as well as out-door sport. One may go farther and say 
that every college certainly ought to provide such a course for 
its pupils, with a suitable gymnasium fully equipped and large 
enough to accommodate all its students, and to make such ar- 
rangements of its hours as shall secure the proper amount of 
physical training to every one of them, and that under competent 
direction. 

But this sort of exercise, under a roof and under authority, is 
not play, and does not answer the purpose of play; it is no sat- 
isfactory substitute for the grateful excitement of sport. Young 
people (and older ones, too, for that matter) need recreation and 
amusement. In their games they get what is more and better 
than mere muscular effort; and there can be no question that 
half the pleasure of the students’ life, and much that works to 
make men of them, would be taken away in an institution where 
compulsory exercise should occupy most of thet time that can be 
assigned to physical culture. 
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The gymnasium may, perhaps, do more than games to make 
the body symmetrical and strong, to swell the biceps and increase 
the chest measure ; but to substitute it for tennis, lacrosse, foot- 
ball, base-ball, and other forms of out-door sport, would be to 
make college life dull, silent, and moody; a “grind” to which 
few would willingly subject themselves. No one who likes to 
see young folks happy ought to consent to it. In a properly 
conducted college course there is enough to be encountered that 
is distasteful and severe in the shape of uncongenial study, 
enforced punctuality, and hard work, to supply all needed dis- 
cipline in self-control and obedience, without the necessity of 
taking away the frolicsome freedom, fling, and exhilaration of 
out-door sport; especially since in the play of organized games 
the youth gets voluntarily many impressive lessons in prompt 
decision, quick obedience, manliness, self-control, and self-sacri- 
fice. The discipline of a well-managed ball nine or foot-ball 
team is by no means to be despised in the making of a man. 

Some, however, would propose a somewhat less radical course. 
They would not meddle with the students’ games among them- 
selves on their own campus, but would prohibit only games with 
other colleges and outside organizations. This is a different and 
much less unreasonable proposition ; it would undoubtedly at a 
stroke put an end to some great evils, and there is a possibility 
that, other methods failing, it may ultimately be necessary to take 
the step. But we sincerely hope it will not, because it would 
almost certainly either kill the out-door sports of the college, or 
else, if the games were kept up, would lead to a rivalry and ran- 
cor between different college clans and classes which would do 
much harm and greatly embarrass the discipline of the institu- 
tion. It is bad enough, as things are now, when the freshmen 
and sophomores come to play together. But with intercollegiate 
games in prospect all minor disagreements arising on the ball- 
field soon vanish before the general interest in the athletic suc- 
cess of the college. Every student is all for his Princeton, or 
Yale, or Harvard, as the case may be, and class or clique is sunk 
in the college esprit du corps, which esprit du corps is, emphati- 
cally and through and through, a good thing, well worth careful 
and considerate culture. It is good for the student and good for 
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the college. Of course, it may be carried, like patriotism, to a 
foolish and unjust excess; but within the proper limits it goes 
to make a man unselfish and self-sacrificing, and it is a most 
efficient power for the conservation and advancement of any 
institution whose students and alumni feel it strongly. 

But, as we have intimated, there is great reason to fear that, 
if the intercollegiate games were abolished, college games would 
vanish from the campus. As the students look at the matter, 
the college games find their very raison détre in the prepara- 
tion for the coming championship contests. It is chiefly the 
interest in these contests and everything connected with them 
which fills the college grounds during all recreation hours with 
hundreds of active, happy fellows practicing one or other of the 
leading sports. Of course, this students’ view is exactly topsy- 
turvy; the real fact is that the intercollegiate games are simply 
the means to an end—valuable for the encouragement and develop- 
ment of out-door sports in the colleges that belong to the asso- 
ciation. But all the same, it is perfectly clear that their sup- 
pression would operate as a very serious discouragement to the 
students, and matters would be likely to revert to the condition 
in which they stood twenty or thirty years ago. At that time, a 
considerable portion of the students, to be sure, at some of the 
colleges, played the old-fashioned foot-ball for half an hour or so 
daily in the autumn, and there was some hand-ball or wicket 
playing in the spring; but most of the more studious took no 
exercise but walking, and the lazy and luxurious lounged about 
by day, and let off their steam from time to time in nocturnal 
disorder and dissipation. It might be unsafe to assume that if 
intercollegiate contests are prohibited, no other means can be 
found to maintain and encourage college out-door sports; but it 
is unquestionable that there would be great difficulty in the case, 
and if the evils that attend the present system can possibly be 
remedied, remedy should be chosen rather than extermination. 

The evils are undeniable and serious, although by no means 
so enormous as some seem to think, nor, in our belief, are they 
remediless, 

It is hardly to be disputed, in the first place, that too much 
of the time and attention of many of the students is now ab- 
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sorbed by their sports. In fact, from the tone of the college 
papers, one would think that these sports constituted the main 
business of college life—business, with which, in their opinion, 
neither studies nor anything else ought to be allowed to interfere. 

As a rule, but with not a few honorable exceptions, the eights 
and nines and elevens who “ maintain the college honor,” are com- 
posed of persons who more or less neglect their studies for the 
sake of their playing, and are therefore low in scholarship. In 
fact, while it may be admitted that it is well to have various 
avenues of college distinction open for young men of various 
qualities, it is quite clear that the scholarly tone of our colleges is 
lowered, and lowered more than we think it ought to be, by the 
prevalence of athletics. It ought to be lowered somewhat. As 
the old proverb says, “ you can’t have your cake end eat it, too.” 
Students who put their whole energy into intellectual activity, 
and do their utmost in study, will generally of course develop 
a higher scholarship than those who devote a portion of their 
time to recreation; but the bookworms will be sure to suffer 
physically, and will go out into life far less “ well educated ” and 
efficient men than if their bodies had been properly cared for, 
even at some loss of acquirement. 

But it cannot be considered a normal and satisfactory con- 
dition of things when, in the eyes of the students and the col- 
lege community generally, athletic distinction outranks scholas- 
tic, and the honor-men play second fiddle to the foot-ball cap- 
tain. The real business of college life is study and discipline, 
and sports should be, and should be made to appear to be, sec- 
ondary. 

Another serious and kindred evil is the occasional actual 
breaking up of college work for a day or more by the exodus 
of a large portion of the students, with or without leave, to 
attend some match in a neighboring city or at a sister college. 
There have been recent instances where from 250 to 300 stu- 
dents have traveled in a body more than 250 miles for such a 
purpose. The loss of time, the expense, and the temptation to 
misconduct on such an occasion are evident; and yet, after all, 
the worst thing is the impression it makes of the supreme im- 
portance of a ball-game. It is an upside-down sort of view of 
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relative values, far from conducive to mental balance and dis- 
ciplined efficiency. 

Another very serious evil connected with the intercollegiate 
games— it is to be hoped not inseparably—is the betting and gam- 
bling upon the results, and the “ professional ” spirit which in con- 
sequence springs up among the players and their backers. On 
many occasions there has been exhibited a disposition to “ play to 
win ” without much regard to fairness; a readiness to take mean 
advantages, and even to cheat when the umpire is not looking; 
a bullying brutality or a sneaking slyness which, to put it as 
mildly as possible, is the reverse of gentlemanly, essentially 
jockeyish, disgraceful, and degrading—just what is to be ex- 
pected, however, when money is at stake upon the issue. Noth- 
ing could well be imagined more demoralizing and destructive 
of all the good influences of a college course; and unless the inter- 
collegiate games can be purified in this respect they ought to be 
abolished, and probably will be. Of course, most of the betting 
is done not by the students themselves, but by “ sports” and 
sharpers who are present at the games, or deal in pools sold at 
gamblers’ head-quarters in our large cities. Many of the alumni, 
however, and not a few of the under-graduates feel “ bound in 
honor” to back their college with their money; and there are 
always some young fellows, who, whether by heredity or other- 
wise, having the true gambler’s instinct, place their money with 
judgment, and as a matter of business take all possible measures, 
honest or dishonest, to make it win. 

One other comparatively minor point should be mentioned 
—the expensiveness of intercollegiate games, involving as they 
do the traveling expenses of a considerable number of persons, 
over pretty long routes. If the games are to be kept up, this 
seems to be unavoidable so far as the players themselves are 
concerned. But of late, as has been mentioned before, the play- 
ers have often been accompanied by great crowds of their fellow- 
students with a heavy unnecessary expenditure of thousands of 
dollars. 

When we come now to consider the remedies for the evils 
enumerated, we find serious difficulties in the way. As regards 
excess of time spent in athletic sports, it is comparatively easy 
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for the smaller institutions, where the number of classes and 
sections is not very great, to check that evil by arranging the 
hours of recitation and study in such a way that the students 
cannot conveniently spend an unreasonable amount of time upon 
the campus and ball-field) But where more of the university 
system prevails, and exercises are in progress all day long, it is 
practically impossible to set and enforce such hours for out-door 
sport as shall give to all a fair and sufficient opportunity, and yet 
restrict excess in all. Much can be done, of course, by holding 
the young athletes to a strict responsibility for their class-room 
and other literary work; but at present, just as always hitherto, 
a bright fellow can easily get along and pass his examinations 
without doing half the work he ought todo. Of necessity, the 
standards are kept where the boy of average ability can attain 
them by a fair amount of study, while even a rather dull 
fellow can scrape along by hard work. The student who aims 
at athletic distinction rather than high scholarship will there- 
fore generally, if he is reasonably quick and well-prepared, 
be able to avoid being actually dropped from his class without 
withdrawing much of his attention from sports. At least, this is 
the case in the large colleges; in the smaller institutions, where 
the contact between pupil and teacher is closer, it may be prac- 
ticable to adopt something like a sliding scale of requirements 
adapted to the student's ability, requiring work proportioned to 
his powers. But as a general thing, college sentiment, if it can 
be laid hold of and rightly directed, will be the most effective 
regulator. 

As to the special evils which attach to the intercollegiate 
games, most of them, we believe, can be removed or greatly di- 
minished by firm and decided action of the college authorities. 
A few years ago, a committee of college officers was appointed to 
consider the matter, and presented a report which was adopted 
by several of the leading colleges, but failed to receive the adhe- 
sion of others, and so never became effective. But we believe 
the recommendations were substantially sound. They were es- 
sentially these: that professional trainers should no longer be 
employed to prepare the college teams or crews for intercolle- 
giate contests ; that the college organizations should play only 
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with each other, and not with outsiders and professionals as they 
now do, for practice; and finally, that all intercollegiate games 
(except boat races for obvious reasons) should take place on the 
grounds of one of the contesting parties. 

The effect of such regulations would be, in the first place, to 
diminish very much what we may call the “surface of contact” 
between students and professionals, and so, it may be hoped, to 
make the professional spirit less dominant. With the professional 
ball-twirler or oarsman his specialty is not a play but a business, 
and very naturally if he is a taking sort of man, as he often is, 
he infects with this idea the young people he deals with. Some- 
times he does worse, for more often than not he is a man of 
irregular, if not immoral life, a loose talker, ignorant, and a de- 
spiser of learning—not by any means a nice person to be thrown 
into intimate and almost confidential relations with young stu- 
dents between seventeen and twenty-three.years of age. It is to 
be admitted, of course (and not without regret, since it is always 
desirable to do in the best possible way what one does at all), 
that college skill in the various athletic games would probably 
be lower under the new system than under the old. Fewer of 
the graduates would receive offers of lucrative employment as 
“pitchers ” or “short-stops,” and so far the value of the college 
course would be reduced. This loss would have to be borne as 
resignedly as possible. 

It is hoped that by removing the intercollegiate games from 
the so-called neutral grounds near the large cities, where mafly 
of them are now played, and transferring them to college grounds 
under the eye of college authorities, many abuses would be reme- 
died. The betting and gambling would be checked ; the present 
too great newspaper prominence of the game and its players 
would be lessened ; gentlemanly feeling and behavior between 
the contending parties, thus thrown into the relation of host and 
guest, would be fostered; and the great body of the students at 
each institution would have the opportunity of seeing and enjoy- 
ing several of these most interesting contests each year without 
the necessity of an expensive and time-consuming trip, with all 
its risks of excitement and temptation. Moreover, by depriving 
the university teams of other contestants to practice with, the 
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number and excellence of organizations within the college itself 
would probably be increased, and more of the young men than 
now even would probably be induced to go into the field ; thus 
while the intensity of the interest in athletics might be diminished, 
the whole number of the persons interested and actually partici- 
pating more or less would be really increased, to the great ad- 
vantage of the mass of the students. 

As to the effect of the proposed regulations upon betting and 
gambling, it is not, of course, to be expected that the mere re- 
striction of college games to college grounds would suppress it 
immediately, or indeed ever do it entirely. But it seems hardly 
likely, from what is known of the habits of the species, that the 
“sporting men” would long continue to take very much interest 
in contests which they themselves and their kin could not con- 
veniently attend in considerable numbers. As to the students 
and their immediate friends, the rules of the ground and the 
presence of their instructors would at least throw a damper on 
such proceedings ; and it may be hoped that a right college sen- 
timent, which we believe is steadily growing in that direction, 
would soon practically abolish them. It may be necessary to aid 
such a sentiment, however, by discipline, decided and stern. 

One of the most important gains in restricting the games to 
college grounds would be, what has been already alluded to, the 
probable diminution of public interest and newspaper notoriety. 
To a very young man, a commendatory notice in a widely circu- 
lated paper is a great honor and incitement. To see one’s name 
in print as one of the heroes in a contest under the eyes of thou- 
sands is, at that time of life (and to most of us, all through life) 
something worth living for, and this invests the contestants with 
a glamour of glory before which all other college honors pale. 
Take this away, and a long step will have been made toward the 
replacement of athletic sports in their true position, as merely 
amusement, recreation, a means of physical development, subor- 
dinate and subsidiary to the mental and moral culture which, 
before all and after all, is the true end of college life, even in 
the minds of the students themselves whenever they set them- 
selves to think about the matter. 

It has been asserted that such a course as the one proposed 
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is fraught with difficulties. To begin with, its success requires 
the codperation of a number of the leading colleges. If one in- 
stitution were to attempt it independently and alone, it is prob- 
able that it would, immediately and for some time, suffer a seri- 
ous falling off in the number of its students, especially of those 
coming from the large preparatory schools. To some extent it 
is true the loss would be a gain, for many of the boys who select 
their college for what may be called athletic reasons, never do 
any good work in college, and could well be spared ; but at the 
same time, it must frankly be admitted that in choosing between 
different institutions of similar standing, many of the very best 
fellows (looking at the matter from the natural stand-point of a 
youth who knows that he is much older than he was a few years 
ago, and thinks that, therefore, he is now a man) will select the 
one that seems to grant the largest liberty and makes the most 
show before the public. From a purely business point of view, 
the athletic eminence of an institution is undeniably a valuable 
advertisement. As a partial offset, it may be said, however, 
that a considerable number of parents in the country themselves 
choose their sons’ colleges, instead of leaving the selection to the 
boys. Some of these parents would very likely prefer an insti- 
tution which exercised effective authority in athletic matters as 
well as in others. | 

Another difficulty is, that the measures would certainly be 
unpopular with the students, and would probably be received 
with discontent, disaffection, and semi-rebellion. Students would 
look upon them as a deprivation of enjoyment and a restriction 
of privilege, perhaps even as an invasion of rights. This would 
certainly be unfortunate and disagreeable ; it would temporarily 
break up the pleasant relations between teacher and pupil, dis- 
tract attention from study, and for the time being seriously in- 
jure and embarrass all college work. Only the expectation of en- 
during benefit in the long run could warrant a course involving 
such consequences, To an instructor who cares for his pupils 
as he ought to care if he is fit for his place, it is, moreover, al- 
ways hard and positively painful to be obliged to do anything 
which deprives them of a pleasure or a privilege ; and especially 
so in college, where intercourse is usually rather more reserved, 
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with less opportunity for explanation and more chance of mis- 
understanding, than in the lower schools. Then, too, besides the 
unhappiness which comes of itself from having offended and 
vexed one’s young friends, there is often added much positive 
suffering from the manifestations of their displeasure ; from con- 
fidence withdrawn and averted faces, sometimes from covert or 
even open insult. One needs the stolidity of a clod to endure 
without wincing what continually falls to the lot of an “ unpopu- 
lar” instructor. It is easy to understand, therefore, how, in view 
of such possible consequences there should be hesitation, and 
something like timidity in adopting measures likely to meet 
such a reception. But in the long run, and with the students 
themselves, that Faculty will stand best, will be most respected 
and best beloved, which meets its responsibilities frankly, brave- 
ly, and without flinching, and carries through whatever measures 
seem to it right and wise, unyieldingly, though of course with all 


possible considerate kindness. 
C. A. Youne. 
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I was born and educated in the old faith of New England, 
which my ancestry had unfailingly kept through every genera- 
tion since my English progenitor came in the first Puritan com- 
pany to Salem.* Iwas not made to change my faith by any 
influence from already existing Unitarianism, and when I had 
changed I knew nothing at first of Unitarians, or of their litera- 
ture. It was fourteen years after a copy of Channing’s works had 
been presented to me before I examined the life and the writings 
of that illustrious representative of departure from the traditional 
beliefs of our fathers, and during the thirty years since I made 
my own departure from those beliefs I have never met with any- 
thing, of learning or of thought, at all adequate to express or to 
fully justify the change of faith which produced Unitarianism, 
and which has produced, and is still more producing now, an 
altogether new religious world. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of Unitarianism thus far 
than the contrast between its serene self-confidence and self-satis- 
faction, the general justice of which I would not dispute, and its 
total failure to solve its own problems and settle its own position 
in any adequate and effective way. In its eminent leaders, its 
very respectable reviews and journals, its platforms and organi- 
zations, it faces nowhere in particular, and stands for nothing def- 
inite and thorough and complete. Twenty years since, Dr. Row- 
land Williams, then eminent as an English Broad Churchman 
of very radical or advanced tendencies, said of ‘“ The Theological 


* An historical survey would show that all the early English and American 
Puritanism, whether Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, or any other, has 
either become, or is on the way to become, Unitarian in fact, if not in name. 
If the name had never arisen, and no sect had been formed, the movement 
would have had a far wider manifestation than it now has. 

11 
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Review,” now dead, but then the English organ of Unitarian 
learning and opinion : 




























‘The essays seem well enough written, but with that indescribable air of 
conclusions leading to nowhere, which always tempt me to ask an Unitarian 
divine—‘ Well, what next ?’” * 





On reading Theodore Parker’s life, Dr. Williams expressed 
his decided preference for “such minds,” as compared with “the 
common old Unitarians, with their mixture of bondage to the 
letter and slowness to apprehend the idea, which makes them 
hash up the first chapter of St. John.” Dr. Martineau had given 
an illustration of the very thing complained of by Dr. Williams, 
when he wrote as follows in a memorial notice of John Kenrick, 
the most eminent of English Unitarian scholars : 


‘* Tis Christianity appeared to remain, in its essence, a religion of authority, 
depending for its weight on its credentials of miracle. Yet his critical acumen, 
directed upon the Scriptures, led him to inevitable concessions which insensibly 
‘honeycombed’ the whole ground of that older theory, While repelling 
Strauss’s attack upon the evidences of Revelation, he admits the co-existence 
of myth and history, and the need of discrimination to separate them. While 
vindicating the historical fidelity of the synoptical gospels, he establishes in them 
a scale of true and less true, not excluding the false and contradictory, and 
gives the highest credit to an evangelist who cannot. be claimed as an eye-wit- 
ness of what he relates. He contends earnestly for the genuineness of the 
prophecies attributed to Christ respecting the approaching end of the world and 
his own coming on the clouds to judge mankind ; yet relinquishes their truth, 
and admits that they were spoken under i)lusion.” 


On this Dr. Martineau’s judgment was that “history colored 
by tradition and mixed with myths, and a prophet subject to 
mistaken views of his own functions and the world’s future,” 
leave but doubtful standing ground for “an oracular revelation, 
to be taken on trust of its credentials.” Dr. Martineau added that, 
“if this is not the kind of revelation which our nature needs,” as in 


* The life, now in preparation, of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, will relate the cir- 
cumstances under which “The Christian Examiner” died at the hands of 
friends angered by an article of earnest radical conviction which Dr. Bellows 
allowed to appear. It told what next precisely, as facts now manifest prove. 
Dr. F. H. Hedge and Dr. A. P. Peabody were among those most offended, al- 
though Dr. Bellows had said that the article, little as he agreed with it, should 
be inserted if it cost them every subscriber they had, because it was serious, able 
and scholarly, on one side of current discussion. 
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the Unitarian view he assumes that it is not, then it does not alter 
all matter if we find in the history of Christ “some inaccurate re- 
ports of his words and some erroneous conceptions in his mind.” 

The question whether, if it comes to this, a more free, more 
broad and just criticism, would not perfectly relieve Christ from 
the appearance of having fallen unconsciously into great errors, 
and charge all this to the fault of the record, seems not to have 
been raised by Dr. Martineau at this time, and certainly does not 
appear to have been pressed anywhere in the first hundred years 
of distinct Unitarian departure from Puritan teaching. English 
Unitarianism especially came face to face with the apparent fact 
of singular errors in the teaching of Christ, without shrinking 
from it unless to shut its eyes, and without considering the pos- 
sibility of critically reaching a less wretched, disastrous and dis- 
graceful result of Christian learning. How very widely and 
deeply this assumption, that Christianity may be outgrown and 
cast off, has taken root in men’s minds, may be judged from some 
words of Mr. Gladstone, in his recent discussion with Professor 


Huxley : 


‘*T will not dispute that in these words, ‘Do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God,’ is conveyed the true ideal of religious discipline 
and attainment. It may be that we shall find that Christianity itself is in some 
sort a scaffolding, and that the final building is a pure and perfect theism.” 


The admission thus made assumes that “ Christianity ” can only 
mean apostolic and historical Christianity. It fails to raise the 
question whether we cannot separate between apostolic and his- 
torical teaching about Christ, and the genuine teaching of Christ 
himself about God as our Father, and all men as brethren, and 
Love absolute as the law of God with his children and of man 
with the brother man—a pure and perfect humanitarian theism, 
which was the Christianity of Christ himself; as Mr. Froude said, 
more than forty years since, “ not the Christian religion, but the 
religion of Christ,” and not to be taken down, even if what we usu- 
ally know as Christianity should be found to be mere scaffolding. 
The failure of Mr. Gladstone to see in this way behind the prob- 
lem of “ Christianity,” is in the line of all Unitarian results and 
efforts thus far. 
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No historical answer exists, as yet, to the question. What are 
the true data of Unitarianism, in its origin, its very limited 
course through a hundred eventful years, and its outcome in 
thought and worship, in faith and fellowship, in belief and 
work, in creed and church according to the free and broad 
sense of creed and church? The student of the whole history, 
down to its latest examples, need not indeed admit any hopeless 
difficulty attaching to the question, What do Unitarians be- 
lieve? But thus far the question what Unitarians believe zn, 
what qualities of character, what spirit, way of life and conduct, 
and what general method and broad principles in religion, as 
liberty, liberality, charity and progress, has been their previous 
question so much as to seem, and sometimes to be, their only 
settled question. But character silencing conviction and sup- 
pressing controversy, and still more character indifferent to 
conviction or destitute of conviction, is not only another matter, 
extremely fatal to the power and progress of a faith, but it 
tends to become total failure of faith and collapse of commun- 
ion, bringing a religious body to where it stands for nothing, 
and does nothing specially religious. Perhaps it would not be 
unjust to say that the spread of Unitarianism has been slight, 
and that its religious significance at the present time is surpris- 
ingly small, because of its self-contentment with ethical and so- 
cial interests, its resting in the gospel of character, in addition 
to its extreme negations, when the breach which it has made in 
traditional faith means nothing but wanton disturbance, unless it 
means complete taking away of apostolic and historical Christi- 
anity, for the sake of a Christianity of Christ within it and be- 
hind it, however undisclosed and unrecognized. If there be 
truth in the Unitarian departure from orthodoxy, it means : 
new learning from the day that Christ’s living words were spoken, 
a new insight of the origins and early course of Christianity, a 
wholly new judgment of the literature, canonical as well as un- 
canonical, and changes immensely more radical than the Unita- 
rian fathers suspected, yet by no means those which Unitarian 
radicalism has commonly ventured. If religious freedom does 
not mean freedom from religion, and if it does mean freedom for 
religion apart from orthodoxy, then a work has to be done very 
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much broader and very much deeper than Unitarian achieve- 
ment can yet point to, 
Dr. Channing wrote in 1839: 


‘I wish that I could look to Unitarianism with more hope. But this system 
was, at its recent revival, a protest of the understanding against absurd dog- 
mas, rather than the work of deep religious principle.” 


Two years later he wrote again of Unitarianism: 


‘*It does not work deeply, it does not strike living springs in the soul. This 
is perfectly consistent with the profound piety of individuals of the body ; but 
it cannot quicken and regenerate the world. No matter how reasonable it may 
be, if it is without power. Its historyissingular. It began asa protest against 
the rejection of reason, against mental slavery ; it pledged itself to progress as 
its life and end; but it has gradually grown stationary, and now we have a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy.” 


The whole Unitarian movement in England and America has 
gone on in the path which Dr. Channing lamented, that of a sort 
of orthodoxy, yet with abundant private or occasional public con- 
fession of thoughts as remote as possible from any honest ortho- 
doxy, and sometimes even with the extremest lapses from all real 
belief. Dr. Martineau has supplied one Unitarian hymn book 
of the semi-orthodox type, and another carefully cleared of semi- 
orthodoxy. He assisted in providing a Unitarian Book of Com- 
mon Prayer markedly semi-orthodox, nearly twenty-five years 
since, and seven years since he made over this book with the ex- 
press purpose of expunging all signs of semi-orthodoxy.* In the 
preface to this revision he distinctly repudiated every form and 
aspect of “the Messianic Christianity,” as not true and not the 
Christianity of Christ, although for forty years and more he had 
usually implied, in sermons, hymns, and prayers, that he had 
not ceased, any more than the orthodox communions, to make 
Christ what “the Messianic Christianity” makes him. Finally, 
in reviewing his own course as a teacher of divinity from 1840 
to 1880, Dr. Martineau very clearly and frankly declared that 
the understanding of Christianity which he accepted fully recog- 
nized as accomplished facts: (1) “ The total disappearance of 
all external authority in matters of religion—the yoke of the 


* Such as the title of ‘‘ Lord” applied to Christ. 
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Bible follows the yoke of the Church—the conception of a ca- 
nonical literature belongs to a stage of culture which has passed 
away—what was once used as a divine text-book has become a 
a human literature ;” and (2) “ The disappearance from our faith 
of the entire Messianic mythology—the total discharge, from our 
religious conceptions, of that central Jewish dream which was al- 
ways asking, Art thou He that should come, or look we for an- 
other? ”—so that “from the person of Jesus everything official, 
attached to him by evangelists or divines, has fallen away,” as 
“an outside mythology,” a “false robe put upon him” by the 
apostles and evangelists. 

The sweep here made of common belief in the biblical charac- 
ter and authority of the Hebrew and Christian writings, and in 
the Messianic character and authority of Christ, is complete. 
These writings become examples of simply human literature, and 
Christ an example of a simply human teacher. And the loss of 
so much Dr. Martineau pronounces a great gain in reality, both 
for spiritual religion and for true Christian religion—the Chris- 
tianity of Christ himself, separate from and contrary to the 
Christianity of the apostles, as this overlaps in the New Testa- 
ment the genuine teaching of Jesus. To the same effect may be 
cited utterances of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, representing his later 


and more advanced convictions, and more noteworthy still the 
extremely radical declarations of Dr. Rufus Ellis, the last minis- 
ter of the old First Church in Boston. Dr. Bellows said: 


‘The Church began with Paul to frame a theological system for Christian- 
ity, of which Jesus himself—a moral and spiritual, not a philosophic, teacher 
and inspirer—had no conception, if the synoptical gospels are any sufficient 
guides to his modes of teaching . . . Paul’s theology has been variously inter- 
preted, explained away, softened, modified, and mixed with modern philosophy, 
or discarded in favor of the original simplicity of Christ, of which we still 
happily have records that, however garbled, furnish an unmistakable portrait.” 

‘*It is not merely that the apostles and evangelists used words that no 
longer convey to us the thoughts they were urging upon contemporaries ; but 
the thoughts themselves were often not such as we can now honestly entertain. 
Their notions [of salvation] were such as our modern thought and experience 
do not permit us to entertain.” 

‘*Paul had notions of Christ’s mission and work which are untenable, if 
life, history, science, philosophy, ethics and modern feeling have any right to 
be independent critics and to insist that no statements of men’s relations to 
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God and destiny made eighteen hundred years ago can be considered as final 
in their form and in their details. . . . When we are in dead earnest and 
fearless in our consecration to truth, we shall see that there is no escape from 
the confession that we cannot surrender our intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
experience to any external authority whatsoever.” 

‘*We are no longer believers, as the apostles were, in a church that is to 
be saved and a world that is to be lost; in a select company of people who, 
for certain professions of faith, are to be badged and ticketed through the 
death-line and rescued from a fate to which the residue of mankind are to be 
left hopeless and final victims. We know no heaven and hell such as they 
believed in.” 

‘** We find and we acknowledge no finality in the Scriptures, no finality in 
the word or person of Jesus. It is only the Truth that is our finality ; 
and of that, Reason, because the only self-accredited representative of God, 
is the sole final court. . . . I do not wonder that sincere believers in ortho- 
dox opinions are shocked and scandalized at modern Unitarianism. If they 
were not, it would be only because their own faith in these to us incredible 
ideas had been seriously shaken.” 


Even more remarkably than Dr. Bellows, Dr. Rufus Ellis, 
usually appearing to hold a semi-orthodox position, ventured at 
times upon declarations, evidently from his deepest thought and 
his most prophetic faith, the logic of which cut up by the roots 
every form of the old faith. Speaking, for example, of “the mul- 
titudes and the disciples,” Dr, Ellis said: 


‘“‘T gather from his words, that for the great body which we commonly call 
the Church, better or worse, Jesus is not responsible. It is ours, not his; he 
did not found it, he does not and never did depend upon it. To an enormous 
and amazing and deplorable extent it is entirely aside from his aims and meth- 
ods, and answers in many respects to what he said, that while his own follow- 
ing, coming as he had in his Father’s name, had been very small, the following 
of another who should come in his own name would be very large.” 

** The Church has been another and often a worse world. Regarded as an 
establishment, it is often a serious question whether it has not done more harm 
than good. The Church as now constituted may some day come to an end, 
presbyter, priest, and minister fading out of sight and out of mind; but to 
live in and for God as Christ’s discipleship is to be immortal.” 

‘Religion ever tends to become theology, even in the souls and upon the 
lips of those who are beyond all others men of faith. It is almost sure to 
become this when the word passes from the master to the disciple, and however 
good, and perhaps inevitable, the theology of the disciple, as of Paul and John, 
may be, the religion of the master is infinitely better, and is the truth into 
which the spirit of truth is always leading us.” 


There can be but one result of thus recognizing a religion 
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of Christ infinitely better than the supplementary theology of 
Paul and John. The supplement must decrease as it increases, 
and finally drop forever away, as a convicted mistake; and all 
the more if its authors have thought it the real and supreme gos- 
pel, and have in fact assumed that in it they had formulated the 
true religion of Christ. It is but an idle compliment to Paul, 
and hardly more than an idle hypocrisy in itself, to go on with 


the thin ghost of the Pauline confession of mighty imaginings 
and expectations, interpretations and visions, when in fact we 
suppose that all this was infinitely inferior to the genuine gospel 
of Christ himself. The thought that it was inferior, that it came 
by error of apostles and evangelists, and must pass away upon 
real recovery of the truth of Christ, has unquestionably been, 
for better or for worse, the underlying and dominant thought of 
the whole movement represented by such able, thoughtful, and 
consecrated leaders as Channing and Gannett,* Martineau and 
Theodore Parker, and the still greater number not Unitarian in 
name, who are as broad and free and true in fact. 

Unitarianism may be a system far wide of the truth, but for 
what it is, not indeed in its organs and common leaders, in its 
usual word and actual literature, but in its ablest masters, in its 
prophetic elements, in its words whispered in the ear of its best 
research, it presses toward the mark of a wholly new recovery 
of the teaching of Jesus, the real mind of Christ, at the cost of 
ceasing entirely to have a Bible, a “ Lord” Jesus, a Church, or 


* The son of Dr. Gannett fully represents the little known broad and radi- 
cal side of Dr. Gannett’s mind, to which justice has never been done. Mr. Gan- 
nett is at the head of a distinctly Western Unitarianism, the platform of which 
works out the real Unitarian ideal, from which as yet official and senior Unita- 
rianism revolts, or at least holds back, not yet adequately conscious how infi- 
nite in significance and sufficiency is the simply ethical side of pure Chris- 
tianity. Singularly enough, the present occupant of Dr. Gannett’s and Dr. 
Channing’s place, has undertaken a foolish crusade of alarm and agony and 
anger against Mr. Gannett and the movement he represents, apparently with 
the expectation of silencing in our most advanced Christianity the voice which 
said, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” The mistake is especially inexplicable in a minister of Mr. Brooke 
Hereford’s thorough excellence of character and elevation and breadth of spirit. 
‘**I wish that I were as good,” said Dr. Gannett, when asked how he felt about 
the radical position of his son. 
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a creed, in any the least survival of the orthodox sense. It 
attempts no final definitions of Truth, makes no communion 
narrower than that of humanity, sees Christ only as a simple 
man however divine in the reach of his mind to God, and reads 
Old Testament and New Testament as wholly human and 
largely imperfect literature, the very gospels even, and still 
more Paul’s epistles, appearing as but Jew-Christian writings, 
most imperfectly and inadequately representing the life and 
mind and truth of Christ. 

And one step more this movement, which has a name in 
Unitarianism, and is, without name or notice, everywhere mani- 
festing itself, is surely though slowly taking. It insists abso- 
lutely and comprehensively on the pure ethical and social, the 
loving and humane side of religion, and affirms a Christianity 
whose adequate principle is the golden rule of Love, and whose 
sufficient faith is fidelity to this rule, its sufficient worship a 
life of love, its best prayers deeds of goodness from man to man, 
no matter, for present essentials, though the intellect fail to 
comprehend and to confess a definite idea and a clear hope of 
God and immortality. Be there God and future existence, the 
infinite meaning thereof is not helped one jot by our belief or 
hurt one jot by our disbelief, and the truest Christian religion, 
as Unitarian and other broad insight reads it, turns entirely on 
ethical and social and humane culture, altogether waiving belief 
if love from man to man requires it. Canon Freemantle, in the 
Bampton Lectures for 1883, prophesied of this position in these 
words : 

‘*We can find no standing ground unti] we identify Christianity with 
moral goodness, and the Christian Church, in its idea and ultimate develop- 
ment, with the whole moral, social, and political system by which the human 
race is growing to its fullness. The Christian Church is absolutely universal. 
Humanity in its widest sense contains the materials of constant worship, 
communion and edification. The service of God is not so much any formal 
function, not even of public prayer, as that of a life pervaded by the Christian 
spirit. So little is it right to identify the Church with the system of public 
worship that it is possible to imagine a Christian Church entirely without it. 
Indeed it may be maintained that this is the ideal of Christianity.” 


There is as yet no adequate consciousness in ordinary Uni- 
tarianism of the principles which are alive in the movement; 
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and in fact the progress of the last fifty years has been halting, 
and there has been a movement even backward at times, to an ex- 
tent disastrous to a body which ought to have gained a command- 
ing position in the front of the religious world. The instance of 
Dr. Bellows, coming late in life to an advanced position, may be 
shown from his letters to the present writer. Ina letter of Octo- 
ber 12, 1875, he spoke of his “ life-long prejudices against the dis- 
puters of our received Unitarianism ” as “great and only lately 
conquered.” March 7, 1881, he wrote: 

‘*T have never been, since I learned to think at all, conservative in my 
philosophy of religion, though very conservative in tastes and customs. But 
[as to the tastes and customs whereby he was outwardly conservative] I am a 
child of the time, and have greatly felt the atmosphere of the age we live in, 


which has dissolved many prejudices and floated me up into a freedom I did 
not enjoy in my youth.” 


The bondage of tastes and customs has everywhere, in Eng- 
land and in America, and conspicuously in Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
Hedge, the foremost Unitarian minds since Channing, disguised 
and depressed the real truth of Unitarianism, making its best 
words but whispers in the ear of close discipleship, instead of 
great voices of gospel from the housetop. This bondage still 
controls the organic working of the movement, especially since 
the Unitarian National Conference was built on the empty use 
of a title of Christ which only orthodoxy has an honest right to 
use, and which Dr. Martineau has expressly dismissed as in no 
sense true to Unitarian faith. Dr. Bellows yielded in this matter 
to conservative influences, against his deeper and better convic- 
tions, which had given the first impulse and dictated his first 
plan for a wholly free and broad conference, such as English Uni- 
tarianism has more recently made; and he virtually condemned 
himself for it in a letter of June 5, 1880, replying to a sugges- 
tion that he had not taken account of some of Channing’s more 
radical declarations about Christ: 


*‘I had noticed and marked the extracts you are kind enough to name in 
correction of my view of Channing’s Christology. At any rate, his philosophy 
was humanistic, and his influence has been rationalistic, and it does not matter 
what a man’s prejudices, or time and place, lead him to say he believes, when 
his fundamental views, and whole direction, are otherwise. We are having a 
great deal of harmony in our body these last five years, accompanied with 
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some stagnation perhaps. People little knew how useful our contentions were. 
We may live to wish something like them could be revived. ‘To make a 
wilderness and call it peace,’ is not an unusual policy.” 


The chief voices of Unitarianism thus far have been the 
voices of time and place and prejudices, which have made 
Unitarians say that they believe in the Bible and in Christ, in 
the sense of church and creed, of apostles and evangelists; but 
the real fact is that their fundamental views, and their whole 
direction, are otherwise— humanistic and rationalistic; and 
when complete frankness and fidelity, full courage of conviction 
and fearless constancy to views greatly offensive to traditional 
feeling, shall have prevailed, together with the large research 


and thorough reflection necessary to master the problems in- 


volved, there will cease altogether among Unitarians all pretense 
that Christ was more than a man, or the Bible more than human 
literature, or Christian religion other than goodness of heart 
and life, with faith and worship and hope for whatever may grow 
out of the alone essential goodness of a pure mind and a loving 
heart. 





HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


To avoid fatalistic conclusions and the slimy pit of ma- 
terialism, we need not deny the plain facts of heredity and 
environment. My education began in the cradle, and back of 
it. -Though my father died when I was but three years old, and 
his name has been with me little more than a vague tradition, [ 
can now see how largely he determined my individuality and 
history, even more, perhaps, than did my mother. 

These parents were of the God-fearing New England stock, 
mingling in their veins the blood of various old Puritan families, 
such as the Davenports, Griswolds and Edwardses. In their 
revolt from “the standing order,” a revolt in which they became 
Baptists and Democrats, their Puritanic sternness was, I fancy, a 
good deal softened and liberalized. My father’s church, organ- 
ized under his own ministry, and of which he remained pastor 
for a quarter of a century, until his death, was a kind of cave of 
Adullam, in which the more restless and progressive spirits of 
the region found refuge. The comparatively free atmosphere of 
my home and church must have unconsciously fostered a dis- 
position which has always inclined me, if not to see good in 
things evil, at least to lean to the side of charitable construction. 

The hard and humble conditions under which my struggle for 
existence began were in striking contrast with those easy and 
graceful environments which marked the lot of most of the 
favored gentlemen who have contributed to this series. The 
difference, sixty years ago, between the neighborhood of Boston 
and a remote Vermont village would form a theme for an inter- 
esting essay. Still, the community into whick I was born was 
in no mean sense and degree truly educated and educational. 
Though not much unlike a thousand other communities in rural 
New England, I cannot help thinking that it was one of the best 
of them. There Horace Greeley learned the art of printing, and 
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in his autobiography he speaks of it in these flattering terms: “I 
have never since known a community so generally moral, intelli- 
gent, industrious and friendly ; never one where so much good 
was known, and so little evil said, of neighbor by neighbor.” It 
is a curious fact that George Jones and Francis Ruggles, founders 
of the “ New York Times,” the rival of Mr. Greeley’s journal, 
both came from Poultney, as my native town is called. 

Archbishop Hughes is reported to have said, “Give me the 
training of a boy until he is ten, and you may then do what you 
will with him.” I am rather conscious that I was essentially 
made before I was twelve years old. Through heredity, and by 
my home and social relations, my being had taken its form and 
pressure, so that all which followed has done little more than 
enlarge and modify the flexible type thus determined. 

A fatherless household of eight children, of which I was 
the youngest (all cannot have Dr. Hale’s happy middle place), 
pinched by the res angusta domi, presented a rather forlorn spec- 
tacle, and suggested a problem whose solution was beset with 
painful uncertainty. The kindly way in which Providence 
worked out the solution of that problem should put to shame 
the weak faith of modern New England, whose native families 
show, I believe, the average of a child and a half. 

Unable to remember when I could not read, my first impres- 
sions of education, in any formal and technical sense, begin with 
a small red brick school-house fronting the village green, a broad 
plot which was the play-ground of the little folks and the parade 
ground of the militia at the great annual festival of June “ train- 
ing day.” Here, to a mixed throng of boys and girls, the three 
royal R’s, and the coérdinate G’s—geography and grammar— 
were dispensed by male teachers in the winter and female in the 
summer. Thecommon-school curriculum of those days took no 
higher range, unless some “compositions” written on the slate 
should be added. Pupils were left, for the most part, to struggle 
with their little tasks without much help from their instructors. 
To “learn the rules” was the great thing, the why and where- 
fore apparently being regarded as of small consequence. 

The first school-master of whom I retain any remembrance 
was a tall, stern man, very lame, and yet of powerful physique. 
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He belonged to the Draconic period of public school develop- 
ment, the last representative in that community, I judge, of a 
departing classand age. With him the terrorizing system, under 
which the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child maxim had been ab- 
surdly strained, gave place to the moral-suasion theories and 
cake-and-candy methods of our own day. I recall one instance 
of the whimsical and brutal punishments which then prevailed 
something over fifty years ago; and it is about the only thing 
that I do distinctly remember of my school life under the master 
referred to. A large boy, probably some sixteen or seventeen 
years old, was ordered to mount an old-fashioned splint-bottomed 
chair and bend over until his finger should touch the projecting 
round of the seat. From some cause the boy resented the 
humiliation, and refused to obey. For this disobedience he was 
beaten with a savage cruelty that made me shudder at the time, 
and even now causes my blood to boil. The “dunce-block” had 
disappeared from my school-house, but great ingenuity was dis- 
played in adapting penal inflictions to minor offenses, Stand- 
ing on one foot in the middle of the room, a spectacle of reproach 
and of warning to all beholders, was a frequent punishment, I 
have vivid cause to remember this, from the fact that on one 
occasion my refusal to become a“ gazing-stock ” involved me in 
a serious “ unpleasantness ” with the female teacher, as the result 
of which I was ignominiously subjugated, if not subdued. 

My next master, and indeed the only one of this early period 
whom I can be said distinctly to recall, belonged to the new dis- 
pensation. Draco was gone and Solon had come. As far as I 
can judge at this distance of time, “ Deacon” Joslin—to give him 
the title of his later life—was pretty nearly a model village 
school-master. He was competent, wise, kind, and encouraging. 
True, he bore the rod in the shape of a formidable little ruler, 
or ferule, under whose vigorous taps the fractious or truant 
urchin’s hand sometimes smarted. His morning face could be 
shadowed with clouds that boded disaster, but his justice was 
always tempered with mercy. Under Deacon Joslin I must 
have made considerable progress in most of the R’s and G’s, He 
even commended the little attempts at doggerel rhymes which, 
by a sudden descent upon me, he sometimes found on my slate, 
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and to the end of his days, only four or five years ago, would 
surprise me by repeating some of these callow versicles. 

My native village possessed one educational institution which 
was not, I believe, very common in those days—a town library. 
If it did not do much for me in a direct way, it certainly did 
much for my elder brothers, for Horace Greeley (as he testifies in 
his autobiography), and for many of the young men and maidens 
of the community. To own the simple truth, I was not yet 
much of a reader, and had no special taste for reading. Unlike 
some of the members of my family, I had not devoured the town 
library and rammaged the book-shelves of our neighbors. A sadly 
common-place child, and as far removed as possible from the pre- 
cocity of a little Stuart Mill, I grew to the age of twelve, eagerly 
intent on very childish things. Fondness for books came later. 

At the critical age just mentioned a great change occurred. 
I was taken up to Jerusalem and placed at the feet of Gamaliel. 
In plain language, I was spirited away by my brother, A. C. 
Kendrick, to Hamilton, Madison County, New York, and became 
a pupil in the Hamilton Seminary, wherein he was a professor. 
Here, under the eye of this brother, my Gamaliel, and sharing 
his room, I entered upon a course of education proper. The 
journey to Hamilton was my first venture beyond the circuit of 
my native hills into the wonderland of the great world. It was 
in 1838, just as the railway age was dawning, and my journey 

yas made by the old-fashioned stage-coach. Itled through Troy 
and Albany, which seemed to my young eyes great and splendid 
cities, They made upon me an impression of awe which Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome in long subsequent years failed to equal. 
A youth’s first introduction to the wide world gives a sudden 
expansion to his ideas and stimulates the educational process, 

At Hamilton, in an atmosphere of study and surrounded by 
my brother’s already considerable library, I had great advan- 
tages, and had they but continued I might have made a scholar. 
It is true, the seminary, under the presidency of my venerable 
cousin, Dr. Nathaniel Kendrick, was young and raw, and had 
for its single aim the training of candidates for the Baptist min- 
istry by partial courses, some of them very partial. The stu- 
dents were in general grown men, the majority of them more than 
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twice my own age, and among them I was a tolerated intruder 
because of my relation to one of the professors. The accommo- 
dations were rude and the fare was hard, consisting largely of 
heavy corn-meal bread and molasses, with no coffee, and every- 
thing of the coarsest and cheapest. In those days the vegeta- 
rian craze was in the air, and starvation commons were in many 
places thought essential to high thinking. It is no wonder that 
the schools and colleges annually graduated regiments of broken- 
down dyspeptics. The religious tone of the Seminary was degply 
earnest, but tinged with a somewhat gloomy and fanatical zeal. 
This crude school of the prophets long ago developed itself 
into Madison University, a well-equipped institution of learn- 
ing holding an honorable place in the great sisterhood of col- 
leges. Even in the inchoate stage to which my story belongs, 
the instruction which it gave was of excellent quality. In my 
own case this instruction was supplemented, especially in the 
ancient languages, by private lessons from my brother, who, I 
may be allowed to say, has long been recognized as a learned 
Grecian, and with some propriety might tell the world how he 
was educated. The boys of to-day, with their generous food, 
their commodious school appointments, their opportunities for 
invigorating recreations, can little understand the hardships which 
many of their fathers encountered in their rough academic life. 
After a year or so at Hamilton, cireumstances compelled me 
to return for a while to my home in Vermont. Dropping again 
into the school of my childhood, and placed in an English 
grammar class, made up of boys and girls much my seniors, 
who had been studying this subject for years, I found to my sur- 
prise that I was easily the top scholar. I could “out-parse” the 
best of them, showing something like a philosophical knowledge 
of my mother tongue, though I had hardly ever opened an 
{nglish grammar. Of course my little acquaintance with Latin 
explained it all, This incident has always been conclusive 
proof to me that the conquest of one’s own language most surely 
lies through the conquest of a foreign, especially of an ancient 
language. My experience as a teacher has convinced me that 
of all studies that tax and trouble the youthful mind, English 
grammar is the most mysterious, If I had a child he should 
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never be bothered with it for a moment. He should begin his 
English in the Latin grammar. 

I may note here, as a warning to both teachers and pupils, 
that a defective knowledge of arithmetic, followed by an unfor- 
tunate interruption in my study of algebra, vitiated my whole 
mathematical course. So far as arithmetic was concerned, the 
fault, I think, was mainly that of my teachers, who failed to 
ground me thoroughly in the principles, and were content with 
rote and routine. If answers to the problems set were returned, 
that was enough. The pupil's real comprehension of the process 
was neither rigorously demanded nor much tested. In this re- 
spect more recent methods of teaching are much superior. 

When I was seventeen it was thought best that I should 
graduate at a regular college. Accordingly, I took my depart- 
ure for Brown University, Providence, Rk. L, where I matricu- 
lated junior in the autumn of 1838. Dr. Wayland, the president, 
was then at the summit of his fame. From my first contact 
with him his grave and massive personality made a great im- 
pression upon me, He was, I should say, an educating force, 
rather than a great or inspiring teacher. He was slow in his 
mental processes, and his method of imparting instruction 
neither displayed nor roused any particular enthusiasm. It 
was no uncommon thing for a bright or audacious student to 
pose him by a sudden question. In such a case the Doctor 
would indulge in one or two of his resounding “ ahems,” draw 
his hand across his jutting brow, and, perhaps, with a mischiev- 
ous twinkle in his keen, black eyes, put aside the questioner by 
a halting or half jocose reply. The next day, very likely, in 
a sort of careless or casual way he would break the flow of the 
recitation with some such remark as this: “ Ah, young gentlemen, 
as to that matter about which Smith asked a question yester- 
day ;” and he would then go on to lay out the subject in a lucid 
exposition which showed that he had made it the subject of 
special thought. If, as I have just said, Dr, Wayland was not 
exactly magnetic or inspiring, he had a strong molding hand 
and an informing spirit. He was calm, sincere, wise, and as 
“ judicious” as Hooker himself. If not profoundly learned or 
very widely read, he knew enough, and had ability and tact 

12 
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enough to be, in my opinion, the best college president of his 
generation. I cannot help thinking that his ‘‘Moral Science,” 
though confessedly not up to the demands of the present time, 
is even yet a much better text-book than some of the ponderous 
volumes that have been allowed to supersede it. 

I was graduated with the “classical oration” in the class of 
1840, a class which has given to the world several college and 
seminary presidents and professors, at least one governor (Gas- 
ton, of Massachusetts), quite a number of eminent lawyers, of 
whom the best known perhaps was the late Abraham Payne, of 
Providence, R. L, and not a few preachers of goodly repute. 

I should much like at this moment to have before me the 
curriculum of Brown in 1840, that I might compare it with her 
course of study in the present year. The comparison would 
doubtless reveal a great advance. In my day we had no instruc- 
tion in history or modern languages, It would not surprise me 
to find in some colleges the standard so raised that students now 
begin their academic course about where they left it fifty years 
ago. This ought to insure for the present generation of boys a 
vastly higher education than that enjoyed by their fathers, 

As I review my college life one thing still irritates me, and 
another gives me pain, The irritating thing was my failure to get 
any considerable good out of my Latin and Greek studies at Brown, 
and that through no serious fault of my own. Dr. Hackett, one 
of the best of American scholars, had just left the college when I 
entered, and the classical department was in the hands of an ex- 
tremely amiable but utterly incompetent professor. Recitations 
under him were little better than a mockery. So maidenly modest 
and timid was he that he did not dare to correct a student when 
making a flagrant mistranslation. He was afraid to rebuke the 
disorderly, and when some unruly fellows were playing pranks 
under his very eye, he would actually cover his face with his 
book that he might not seem to see them. The result of all this 
was that I came away from Brown University bringing little, if 
any more Latin and Greek thanI carried there. I need scarcely 
add that Brown’s deficiency at this point was soon supplied, and 
that under Lincoln and Harkness the old university has been 


distinguished for strength where for a little while it was almost 
scandalously weak. 
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What pains me in the review of my college life is the fact 
that I graduated so young, when only nineteen. I was not sufli- 
ciently matured to get the best results out of an academic course. 
Iam aware that there are two sides to this subject. Colonel 
Higginson has told us that he was but seventeen when he gradu- 
ated, and I do not remember that he expressed any regrets over 
it. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, informed me some years 
since that he graduated at fifteen, and was glad of it. In pro- 
nouncing a decision upon this matter, much would depend, of 
course, upon the student’s opportunities subsequent to leaving 
college. Unusual precocity and exceptional advantages aside, 
it strikes me that twenty-one is quite early enough for complet- 
ing an academic course. 

In connection with the misfortune just mentioned I made the 
blunder of my life, looking at life from a mere educational point 
of view—a blunder that puts me in lively sympathy with Chan- 
cellor Vincent in the regrets which he so pathetically expressed 
in his contribution to this series. Late in my college course I 
had concluded that my duty pointed to the Christian ministry, 
and to qualify myself for this vocation I returned to Hamilton 
and entered the seminary for a course of special study. Cir- 
cumstances, which need not be recounted, led me to defer for a 
season the prosecution of this course. With the design of teach- 
ing for a year or two and then returning to my seminary work, 
I departed late in the autumn of 1840 for Georgia, where I had 
three brothers, But I did not return, My intended absence of 
a year or two grew into an absence of twenty-six years, Almost 
immediately upon beginning to teach I allowed myself to begin 
to preach in an occasional way, and after two years of school- 
mastering I became a pastor. This, I have just said, educationally 
viewed, was the mistake of my life. Regarded from the point of 
view of practical usefulness, my conduct may admit of a fair de- 
fense. Ona broad survey of my life I am not quite sure that my 
keen regrets at the loss of a seminary training are altogether un- 
selfish and noble. The Gospel ministry is a service that has a 
place for various styles and degrees of training, as well as for a 
variety of gifts. I am far from thinking it wise or even right to 
prescribe a hard-and-fast theological course of study and disci- 
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pline as the condition of entrance into the Christian ministry. 
It is quite notorious that not a few of the ablest, as well as of 
the most successful preachers, in all times, have been men who 
derived very little help from schools of any sort. Especially 
with a college training one is in a way to give himself, in large 
degree, the results of a specific seminary course of study. If he 
has pluck and perseverance he can go on to acquire for himself 
the best results of a technical higher education. If he has pluck 
and perseverance—ah, there’s the rub! At all events, justly or 
unjustly, wisely or unwisely, it has been the grief of my life that 
I missed the broadening and enriching processes incident to a 
full and orderly course in a theological seminary. 

My two years of Georgia schoolmastering were, of course, 
very useful in a way. The review thus involved of the most 
elementary branches as well as of the higher, ranging from A BC 
to Virgil and Algebra, together with the management of pupils 
of both sexes, of whom some were a head taller and many years 
older than myself, was an educating experience of a very prac- 
tical sort. The teaching service into which the average student 
falls on leaving college constitutes for him a kind of post-gradu- 
ate course of no mean value, 

At twenty-one I became pastor of the Baptist church in 
Macon, Georgia, and here my education began in quite another 
fashion. Now it was education in life as well as for life, the 
latter being quite as important as the former, as every teacher, 
lawyer, physician, and preacher will testify. 

At this point, perhaps, according to the strict rules and aims 
of this series, my meager story ought to end. But, considering 
how little I have had to tell, and the really boyish age at which 
my narrative would have to leave off, the editor will perhaps 
allow me to drop into a few autobiographic details relating to 
my early education in the ministerial life. 

My first charge was a small distracted church, from which, 
but for the happy audacity of youth, I should have shrunk in 
terror. Somehow I scrambled along in my work and grew, I 
suppose, in knowledge, efficiency, and reputation. At all events 
the church prospered and soon became what it has ever since 
remained, one of the best Baptist churches in the South. 
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I have ventured to speak of growing in reputation with the 
more confidence, because, in the fourth year of my Macon min- 
istry, I was called to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
in Charleston, South Carolina, a strong body, with a long and 
honorable history. Here, in a wider sphere and breathing the 
atmosphere of a cultivated society, my best powers were called 
into exercise, and my education, as I think, rapidly advanced. 
The Charleston of that day was perhaps as refined a community 
as this continent could show. It had large libraries, distinguished 
scholars, an active intellectual life, much genuine culture, a high 
pervading tone of business integrity and personal honor. Simple 
candor obliges me to acknowledge that, making allowance for the 
fatal limitations of slavery and the intolerant political spirit 
which it bred, I have never lived in a society where there was 
such a prevailing character of grace and culture as distinguished 
the Charleston of thirty-five years ago, 

Here some fifteen years of my youth and early manhood were 
spent. Here I might have ended my education in this terres- 
trial university but for that strange, awful, beneficent cataclysm 
which almost rent our country in twain and ingulfed slavery in 
a sea of blood, It was my hard fate to hear the crash of the first 
bomb that burst over Sumter, and to watch from my attic window 
the red glare of the rockets, All through that ever memorable 
April day I gazed, with the vast multitude that thronged the 
city’s sea-front, upon the contest between the doomed fortress and 
the environing batteries. I saw the black clouds of smoke rolling 
upward when the fort took fire, and the white flag fluttering at 
last on its rampart in token of surrender. Going away for a while 
about mid-day I said to a northern-born brother clergyman whom 
I chanced to meet, “There's work going on down there which 
you and I shall not live to see the end of.” ‘“ Pshaw!” he ex- 
claimed in scornful incredulity ; “we shall not live long then.” 
He was a Southern zealot, and had no doubt about the South’s 
speedy triumph. I felt nearly sure, on the other hand, that the 
shot which opened the war would liberate the slave and echo 
down the ages. The war was a great factor in my education. 


J. R. KENDRICK. 





THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


AFTER nearly seventy years of differences and temporary set- 
tlements, renewed from time to time, the United States are again 
seeking to establish the rights and privileges in the North Ameri- 
can fisheries enjoyed and claimed under the convention entered 
into with Great Britain in 1818. In that time the points of con- 
tention have varied, interested selfishness seeking to discover, 
through strained constructions and local measures to enforce treaty 
stipulations, new opportunities for preventing American fisher- 
men from pursuing their calling in certain of the Canadian fish- 
eries; but in all that time the rights of the United States as de- 
fined by the convention have never been abated, and stand to-day 
as they did in 1818. 

By the convention of 1818 the United States obtained for their 
citizens the liberty to take fish of every kind on certain coasts 
of Newfoundland, Labrador, and the adjacent islands, particularly 
described. They also obtained the liberty to dry and cure fish in 
any of the unsettled bays, harbors, or creeks of certain coasts, and 
also on coasts that were settled, on condition that private rights 
were appeased. They renounced any liberty theretofore claimed or 
enjoyed of taking, drying, or curing fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of all other 
parts of British America not covered by the above concession. It 
would have been unnecessary to insert these provisions had there 
not existed certain general rights the exercise of which was to be 
determined for the mutual convenience of the parties to the com- 
pact. The United States had made certain claims and asserted 
certain rights which were contested by Great Britain, who, on 
her part, asserted her prerogatives and privileges. To attain an 
understanding Great Britain yielded a part of her claims, and the 
United States renounced certain of their pretensions. The final 
result did not affect or prejudice that part of the claims of either 
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nation not expressly confirmed or denied by the treaty. The re- 
nouncement on the part of the United States was partial, not gen- 
eral; the making of one concession did not affect the body of 
right out of which the concession was carved ; so that in any new 
arrangement the claims of the United States may be fully urged, 
save as regards the renouncement contained in the convention of 
1818. 

The immediate cause of the present difference between Great 
Britain and this country was certain local legislation of the Do- 
minion, intended to explain and enforce the provisions of the 
compact of 1818. By the Canadian law of 1868, which was re- 
vived by the abrogation of the fisheries articles in the treaty of 
Washington, and is pleaded by the Dominion as justifying its 
attitude toward American fishermen, any commissioned officer 
of the British navy, any officer of the customs of Canada, or any 
sheriff or magistrate may board an American vessel or boat within 
any harbor in Canada, or hovering within three marine miles of 
any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors in Canada, and order it 
todepart. If the order should not be obeyed within twenty-four 
hours, the vessel may be brought into port, its cargo and papers 
examined, and, upon a technical defect, it may be condemned to 
pay a fine of four hundred dollars) Should the vessel be found 
fishing or preparing to fish in any position as just described, it 
becomes subject to forfeiture. 

This act is a proper cause of complaint on the part of the 
United States. (1.) Because it assumes that the Dominion Par- 
liament has the right to construe or interpret the provisions of 
the treaty of 1818, and that it may exercise that right in such a man- 
ner as to defeat the privileges accorded to American fishermen. 
(2.) Because it subjects to an unreasonable punishment acts that 
may be entirely innocent, imposing special burdens upon fishing 
vessels which no civilized country would impose upon merchant 
vessels, (8.) Because it would seem to revive the contention that 
the three-mile limit was to be taken from a line drawn from head- 
land to headland, a contention that would in many cases defeat 
the privilege of resorting to harbors for shelter. The question of 
treaty interpretation will be examined as the most important, 
since it involves the other issues raised. 
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If, under a plea of police regulations, a dependency may nul- 
lify solemn treaty obligations entered into by two sovereign pow- 
ers, it is time to revise our notions of international law, for no 
treaty could stand under such a ruling. The claim that Canada 
may intervene with legislation designed to repeal, suspend, restrict, 
or expand the provisions of a treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, involves a principte capable of infinite mischief, 
and especially so when this intervention is controlled by commer- 
cial jealousy and self-interest. The treaty-making power belongs 
to supreme and independent governments, and a dependency is not 
competent to contract a treaty, no matter how closely its local inter- 
ests may be involved. Cases may be cited, and with reference to 
Canada, in which this salutary rule has apparently been set aside ; 
but it may be shown in reality to have been upheld. The indul. 
gence of Great Britain to her colonies has enabled the latter to 
take an active share in negotiating commercial treaties, as in 1871 
and 1874, when commercial treaties with the United States were 
under discussion. In neither instance, however, were the colonial 
authorities possessed of powers not subject to imperial control 
and revision, and in neither instance could they have agreed to 
propositions hostile to imperial interests. 

The treaty of 1818 was intended to define certain privileges 
to be enjoyed by American fishermen in waters subject to Brit- 
ish control; and it would be contrary to the expressed inten- 
tions of the two nations to suppose that the real object of the 
treaty was to withhold what it seemed to permit—to prohibit 
American fishermen from enjoying the privileges conceded. 
That Canada, adopting this view of the treaty, should be able 
to enact laws designed to defeat these privileges, is certainly 
beyond all reason, and in one instance at least, was denied by 
the law officers of the crown. In 1839, the Canadian authorities 
undertook, in virtue of their construction of a phrase of the treaty, 
to impose upon American fishermen the necessity of obtaining, 
before they left the States, a supply of wood and water sufficient 
for the entire intended voyage, leaving only such deficiencies as 
might arise from unforeseen circumstances to be met by visits to 
Canadian ports. The animus of such a construction was very evi- 
dent, and involved the suspension of whatever privileges respect- 
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ing wood and water the treaty was designed to confer. The 
fishing vessels were small in size, not fitted to carry supplies for 
long voyages, and the uncertainties of a fishing season left so 
much to speculation that it would have been impossible to de- 
termine, with any degree of accuracy, the quantity of wood and 
water required. The construction was thus harsh, unjust, in- 
convenient, and outside of the treaty. When the matter was 
laid before the law officers of the crown, who certainly had every 
reason to maintain the position of the colonial authorities, the 
construction was promptly disallowed, as imposing a limitation 
on the privileges of American fishermen not justified by any 
condition expressed or implied in the treaty. 

Much has happened since 1839 to affect the relations existing 
between Great Britain and her North American provinces. By 
the British North America Act of 1867 the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada was recognized as regards 
the regulation of trade and commerce, navigation and shipping. 
The largeness of the liberty granted by this and subsequent acts 
is shown by the passage of the Canadian protective tariff of 1879, 
a measure which militated against English commercial interests, 
but against which the imperial ministers made no protest. Indeed, 
it would seem as if greater liberty of action could not be conferred 
upon the Dominion Parliament. Canada possesses and exercises 
powers of self-government which almost raise it to the position of 
an independent and sovereign power. But this is just what it 
is not, and never can be, until a full separation from English rule 
occurs. With all this freedom of action, it was never intended 
to confer power to override treaty obligations entered into by 
the mother country, or to enact legislation that might conflict 
with those obligations. Such a grant of power would be im- 
moral, destructive of all those defenses against wrong which 
international law has raised, and would certainly result in impair- 
ing that ministerial responsibility which is justly considered the 
vital principle of the English administrative system. 

The plea that may be urged by the Canadian Government, 
that the treaty of 1818 was not a compact between the United 
States and the English nation, but between the United States 
and the sovereign of the British Empire, is certainly a curiosity 
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in constitutional theory, for it assumes that the Dominion Par. 
liament has equal powers with the Imperial Parliament. The 
former body is a creation of the latter; and that a creature 
can be possessed of equal powers with its creator is a doctrine at 
once absurd and inadmissible. Indeed, in this case, the creature 
is assumed to possess greater powers than its creator, for it arro- 
gates a power to override treaties with impunity, a power that 
the Imperial Parliament would be slow to assert, and even slower 
to exercise. This idea is all the more absurd when it is remem- 
bered that the Parliament of Great Britain has still power to 
adopt legislation applying to the Dominion, and no legislative 
body in any colony is competent to pass a law that is at vari- 
ance with, or repugnant to, any imperial statute which extends, 
in its operation, to that particular colony. How much more 
binding must a treaty obligation be upon the dependency. 

The Dominion has shown what should be its own position in 
this matter, by jealously preventing any infringement of imperial 
prerogatives by a provincial legislature. In 1878, the Legisla- 
ture of British Columbia imposed a heavy license tax upon the 
Chinese residing in the province, the object being to discourage 
the immigration of people of that race. The act was almost im- 
mediately disallowed by the courts as unconstitutional, because 
it violated rights guaranteed by a treaty between Great Britain 
and China. The responsibility of determining (for British sub- 
jects) the true construction of a treaty made by Great Britain 
can only reside in the Imperial Government, and even com- 
plaints on the part of a colony of a non-observance of treaty 
stipulations, must be made through the Imperial Government. 
When the Governor-General of Canada addresses a request or a 
remonstrance to the Government of the United States through 
the British Minister at Washington, he is still subject to the 
control of the imperial ministers, and merely exercises a privi- 
lege, not a right. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that we are obliged to fall back 
upon the treaty of 1818, a convention framed nearly seventy 
years ago, and reflecting the narrow and absurd commercial ex- 
clusiveness which controlled the trade relations of one nation 
with another at that time. One by one the barriers of the com- 
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mercial system have been thrown down until few vestiges of 
positive prohibition remain, while a new gospel of trade has 
gained the ascendancy, and nowhere more effectually than in 
Great Britain. To insist on the letter of the treaty of 1818 is 
to go back to the past and restore a system the absurdities and 
inconveniences of which are greatly enhanced by being brought 
into comparison with existing conditions, Nor have the changes 
been confined to trade legislation. The methods of conducting 
the fisheries have so changed that a resort to Canadian ports has 
become a matter rather of commerce than of exercising a privi- 
lege connected with the fisheries. American fishermen touch or 
approach land to purchase bait, ice, or supplies, to ship or land 
hands, and not to fish, or to dry and cure fish. These acts, in- 
nocent in themselves, are of mutual advantage to the inhabitants 
of both countries, and while they conflict with the letter of the 
treaty, it is inconceivable that the expediency of permitting them 
to continue can be questioned, so long as they are done under 
the regulations required to enforce properly the customs laws of 
Canada. The treaty of 1818, fairly construed, contains all that 
the United States claim; it is the overzealous and interested 
conduct of Canada seeking to enforce its own construction that is 
the source of present, as it has been of past troubles. If the 
Dominion hopes, by forcing a solution, to acquire further advan- 
tages, it has entered upon a wrong course of conduct. It can 
gain nothing by denying to American fishing vessels the rights 
and privileges of common humanity or of commercial inter- 
course, The treaty of 1818 was not self-operative ; it required 
legislation to explain its provisions, or rather to apply the gen- 
eral terms of that compact to the particular cases arising under 
it; but it is not the province of the Dominion Parliament to 
modify the spirit of that treaty under cover of regulations. 

One word more as to the course of Mr. Bayard in this matter. 
He secured an extension of all privileges enjoyed under the 
treaty of Washington by American fishermen for a limited 
period, during the fishing season, in order that the operations of 
the vessels might not be rudely interrupted. This was a con- 
cession secured at the cost of no sacrifice of right, law, or 
privilege ; it involved no obligation on the part of the United 
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States other than was implied in an agreement to bring the sub- 
ject before Congress at its next session, with a view to nego- 
tiating a permanent arrangement for the future. In securing 
this concession Mr. Bayard showed a true sense of his responsi- 
bilities, expressly stating that without new legislation by Con- 
gress the Executive was not constitutionally competent to extend 
the fisheries provisions of the treaty beyond the date fixed for 
their determination. At the same time, the question of expe- 
diency was of so great weight, and the interests involved so 
important, that to do what he did was an act of statesmanship 
justified by every principle of comity and interest. When, prior 
to the settlement of 1818, the United States Government requested 
a suspension of aggressive measures on the part of royal and 
colonial cruisers until some modus vivendi might be attained, there 
was no cry that the dignity of the United States had been com- 
promised, or that the rights of American fishermen had been 
sacrificed. On the contrary, it was recognized as a praiseworthy 
act, justified by the circumstances in which the two nations 
found themselves; and, paving the way for diplomatic negotia- 
tions, it materially assisted to prevent a renewal of aggressions, 
which might easily have developed into hostilities and ren- 
dered an understanding impossible save through a resort to 
arms. Nor were any cries raised when, in 1871, Mr. Fish not 
only did all that Mr. Bayard did, and more too, toward suspend- 
ing, even violating, the laws of the United States, and even 
offered to make recompense for the enforcement of the statutes 
of the land. The same charge of having exceeded constitutional 
limitations was vehemently urged against Mr. Windom when, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, he extended at a reduced interest the 
term of United States bonds about to fall due, but which the 
Treasury was in no condition to meet. Yet the justice and ex- 
pedienecy of that act, whether regarded from the stand-point of 
national or of individual interests, are now generally conceded. 
The action of Mr, Bayard stands upon no different ground. 
The questions involved in this fisheries dispute are not to be 
settled by personal abuse, by brag or bluster, by threats or by 
injustice, They are not to be dragged down to be made an 
instrument of party or of faction, That Canada has acted 
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unwisely and given occasion for bad feeling, is no reason why 
the United States, or any part of the United States, should adopt 
the same policy, which could only end in raising new obstacles 
to a full and free settlement. The dignified position of Mr. 
Bayard in this matter contrasts favorably not only with the hasty 
and ill-advised precipitancy of the Dominion Government, but 
also with the feverish and hot-headed demagogy of certain 
American politicians who would rush to arms, and violate every 
principle of international comity—to avenge what? To avenge 
what may be an infraction of the local laws of the Dominion, 
which American fishermen are bound to obey when in Canadian 
ports; or what may be an unjustifiable act of an over-zealous 
Dominion official, which his government will, on a proper exam- 
ination, disavow and make amends for. Mr. Bayard took the 
course which offered the simplest and readiest settlement of the 
points at issue, by proposing a commission of experts appointed 
by the two nations. His suggestions did not meet the wishes of 
the New England representation in Congress, and so the whole 
question is left to be settled by diplomacy—not between Canada 
and the United States, but between the United States and Great 
Britain. 
WorrHineton C. Forp. 





SHALL SUNDAY BE PRESERVED? 


In writing for the ForuM upon the preservation of Sunday, I 
do not propose to adduce such religious considerations as might 
properly be addressed by a Christian man from the pulpit to 
those who believe in the divine obligation of observing the 
Lord's day. Our reasoning will run entirely along the lines of 
social morality. We assume that there is a moral element, or 
atmosphere, in which human society has its life, and that a thor- 
oughly healthful, bracing social atmosphere, as free as possible 
from all malarial emanations, is to be desired by all respectable 
men. 

In order that we may estimate properly the place and neces- 
sity of Sunday as a social institution, we must view it in its 
vital relation to two other social factors with which it is bound up. 

The first of these essentials of society to which the preserva- 
tion of Sunday is necessary, is the family. The true unit of 
organized human life, the vital unit of society, is the family— 
not one individual, but two united; as the basis of chemistry 
is not one isolated atom, but two in combination. It is not 
possible to found society upon the small point of mere individ- 
ualism. The family, man and woman joined in one indis- 
soluble union, is the social organic unit. This assertion can 
be justified historically as well as morally and philosophically. 
Individual rights grow out of the prior organic human relation- 
ship, and individual liberty becomes a worthless thing, fit only 
for the burning, when it is cut off from the organic humanity from 
which it grows. Whatever human experience, therefore, may 
prove to be vitally necessary to society, essential to organic 
human relations in society, is generally admitted to be a prior 
law and a legitimate limitation of personal liberty. Hence the 
family, as the vital social unit, has paramount claims upon the 
legislation of the state. Any blow against the home is a blow 
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atruck at the heart of society, Any common cuatom or individ 
val habit that produces degeneration, or causes loas of power 
and rhythm at the heart of society, threatens serious disturbance 
of all social functions, and may destroy the constitution of the 
state, 

The other essential of social well-being which we have in 
mind, is a certain measure of industrial independence among all 
classes. Llere, also, we touch a vital point, The labor-agitator 
will make, indeed, unlimited and dangerous claims for this kind 
of liberty; the Manchester economist may rule the consid- 
eration of it out of his study of social and industrial problems. 
Nevertheless, sober observers of social needs will require little 
argument to assure them that a certain measure of industrial in- 
dependence is necessary in order that men, in their families, be 
good citizens, or sound, healthy units in the social organism. 
Otherwise, and almost in proportion as their means of sustenance 
and their social opportunities fall below the minimum standard 
necessary to the support of a family in physical health, affording 
no sufficient moral motive, no reasonable hope for the future, 
men fall, also, out of safe relations to society ; they become like 
foreign bodies in an organism, unassimilated to it—so many 
points of possible social irritation and fever. Anarchism, like a 
cancerous growth, marks the point where certain social atoms, 
or groups of atoms, fail to share in the life of the whole body, 
and begin a course of swift, short-lived, and putrescent existence 
by themselves. If, then, we put men, or whole classes of men, 
beyond the possibility of such industrial independence as is re- 
quired for a human home, we throw them upon the wrong side 
of the social danger-line. Assuming, accordingly, without fur- 
ther argument, the necessity of a certain measure of industrial 
independence for all classes, that measure of it we should re- 
gard as sufficient which is required for the maintenance of the 
family in physical and moral health. This involves more than 
the minimum physical ration, which economists like Mr. Atkin- 
son are seeking to determine exactly for us; it involves, also, 
whatever experience may prove to be essential as the minimum 
moral ration—the least amount of sustenance, education, opportu- 
nity and leisure which may be necessary in order that a family 
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may continue to exist as the vital social unit in normal rela- 
tions to society. Less than this, whatever in different localities 
experience may determine it to be, society for its own good 
can not afford to allow. 

One further consideration lies in the line of our argument 
for the preservation of Sunday, viz.: the state can be socialistic 
enough for all plain and proved practical purposes. This state- 
ment falls far short of the extreme idea of state socialism. On the 
other hand it escapes the moral and political sterility of the Jais- 
sez faire economics. Fortunately we are not compelled to choose 
between an omnivorous socialism, or “social democracy,” which 
would devour all individual rights and liberties for the general 
good and die of its own obesity, and, on the other hand, a lean 
and bare-boned state born of social contract, with little moral 
sense, no heart, and just legal fiber enough to keep it from going 
to pieces. There is safe and firm footing to be found for practical 
statesmanship between extreme theories of the scope of legisla- 
tion. While the function of the state is certainly not to regu- 
late every man’s business, it is not compelled to pass by on the 
other side whenever a class of men may have fallen among 
thieves, nor to leave all work for the health and healing of the 
people for the individual good Samaritan to discover, and to pay 
for out of his private purse. Could it be clearly proved, for 
example, that a postal savings-bank would be greatly condu- 
cive to the industrial independence and sobriety of the working 
classes, a practical people would easily find the needed legal means 
to accomplish that public good without regard to any wild 
theory of socialism on the one hand, of attention, on the other 
hand, to the cavils of those professors of political economy in 
Whose eyes the perfection of state-craft consists in letting things 
alone for better or for Worse, 

We have next to observe the bearings of these general eon 
siderations upon the (Hestion of the eontinuanee of Sunday iti 
our customs and lawa, 

t, The preservation af Sunday id HECECRSATY ta the American 
home, If we are to continue to be a people of homes, we must 
continue to have a Babbath, The Hebrew-Christian Sabbath 
and the Hebrew-Christian home are historical institutions which 
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were founded, and have been built up together, as parts of one 
and the same Divine social economy; and neither of them can 
be torn down without laying open the other. 

Practically, in the whirl and worry of modern industrial 
civilization, for large numbers of men Sunday is the only leisure 
time for the home and the life of the home in the whole busy 
week. If industry has for its end the creation and support 
of homes, if money-making receives its consecration in the hap- 
piness of homes, then the time given on Sunday to the enjoy- 
ment of home and to honoring the home, is not too large a pro- 
portion of the hours of the week to devote to the best purposes 
of our life; and for the sake of the immense stake of the state in 
the homes of the people, Sunday should be jealously guarded 
against all avoidable encroachments of business, and kept as free 
as possible from all demands of service by one class upon other 
classes of men. 

II. The preservation of Sunday is necessary’to a sufficient 
measure of industrial independence among all classes, Our 
time is so much personal property. To sell all one’s time is to 
throw one’s soul into the bargain. We must limit, however, 
our so-called natural rights by our social obligations. The rights 
of every man have a vital center and a flexible cireumference— 
a living personal center, to be defended to the last, and an elastic 
social cireumerence, which may expand or contract according to 
the pressure of the environment. Now, a man could not sell 
absolutely all his time without sacrificing at its vital center his 
personal liberty, He must reserve time enough to enable him to 
indintain his physical existence, The law interferes, and no one 
questions its authority to interfere, to protect inen’s rights to the 
time necessary for their bodily continuance, But does the moral 
ininimum of industrial independenée, or normal social life, Pe 
quire the reservation of more time than that for personal tises ? 
All ex periende Hoe to prove that the proportion of time whieh 
ean profitably be sold, and of time whieh must be reserved for 
personal uses, is marked not only by the alternation of day and 
night, but alse by the weele days and the Sabbaths of the Mosaic 
legislation, We need not delay to cite from the ample evidence 


Which experience has accumulated in proof of the sanitary and 
18 
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economic as well as moral wisdom of the Sabbath’s rest. The 
evidence is emphasized by the increasing restlessness of the 
week-day life of the American people. We need, even more 
than the Jews in their wanderings, the sanitary help of a Sab- 
bath in which no work shall be done. 

Our position, in a few words, is this: The working classes 
cannot sell their Sabbaths without selling that which is vitally 
essential to their physical and moral well-being. Society cannot 
compel or allow men to sell the time of the Sabbath day, and 
hope to preserve for all classes that measure of industrial in- 
dependence, moral as well as physical, which is necessary 
in order that men may be fit for citizenship in a free state. 
Let the Sundays of laboring men be legally sold to factories 
and railroads, or let the Sundays of business men generally be 
surrendered, whether individuals will or not, to the general 
lust for gain, and the whole economy of modern life would soon 
settle into a hopeless, grinding, and most wasteful industrial 
slavery. Men must reserve for themselves, for their own uses, 
physical, mental and moral, and for their home life, this much 
at least of time, if they are to remain freemen, if they are to be 
anything better than calculating machines in the office or hands 
in the shop. 

These reasons for the preservation of Sunday mark out, also, 
the ground upon which all good citizens, irrespective of the 
higher religious convictions concerning the Sabbath day, may 
be urged to stand together for the preservation of Sunday in 
America. 

I. Our Sunday laws should be maintained so far as they 
afford legal security for that measure of time for the home life, 
and for industrial freedom, which we have hitherto granted to 
all classes upon the Sabbath. The Sunday laws, so far from 
being oppressive, are, as interpreted by our courts, securities 
for personal liberty. They say to every mechanic: You can- 
not be compelled in a free state to work every day, like a slave, 
at any forge; upon Sunday the sovereign state maintains your 
right to your home and freedom. They say to every store- 
keeper: You shall be protected in your laudable custom of 
closing your shutters one day in seven, and you shall not be 
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thrown out of business by any ruinous competition on the Sab- 
bath day. They say to every tired bookkeeper and clerk: This 
day go free; money cannot buy your service for at least this 
one day of the seven. They say to every factory operative and 
girl in the shop: This day the great wheels must stop, and the 
air and the sunshine belong to the people. They say to a thou- 
sand homes, to wives and children: To-day be glad, for labor is 
released from the taskmaster’s hand, and the husband and the 
father shall be yours to-day to enjoy with you the fruit of his 
labor. The state stands upon the Sabbath day, in the majesty 
of law, before the door of the humblest cottage, and says to the 
wife and mother, to the children clinging to her skirts, and to 
the very infant at her breast: This day is yours, and upon 
it your bread shall not be taken from you; by the same sove- 
reignty with which I have bidden labor go free to-day, I will 
also protect it from falling among thieves ; the wages of the week 
shall not with my consent be squandered; upon this Sabbath 
day I will protect the home by all the power of the law from 
drunkenness, poverty and despair. 

Thus the Sunday laws of a free state are the last laws which 
an enlightened and liberty-loving people should surrender. 
Whoever touches them touches vital points of society. Who- 
ever violates them violates the homes of men. Whoever would 
sweep them wholly away would bring in a more hopeless indus- 
trial bondage, would strike at the heart of woman, and in effect 
rob little children of their fathers, for in thousands of homes the 
hard-working father scarcely sees his children except on the 
weekly day of rest. 

II. Sunday is to be preserved from the encroachments of 
class-selfishness by appealing in its behalf to the common sense 
and common humanity of the public. Class-selfishness, in many 
directions, is breaking down the Sabbath of the people. The 
convenience or pleasure of one man, or set of men, compels 
other men to pay tribute out of their Sabbath time and freedom. 
Let this go on until each class for its own interest steals all it 
can of the Sabbath of some other class, and the end would be a 
loss of Sunday as a day of rest and quiet for all classes. The 
only way to preserve it is for every man in the exercise of his 
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Sunday liberty to be mindful of the rights of other men to the 
same Sabbath-day. 

The increasing habit of railway travel on Sunday illustrates 
the generally demoralizing influence of class-interest upon the 
public good. It may be said, and granted at once, that we can- 
not expect to control modern life, in its complexity of interests, 
over a whole continent, by laws adapted to the social status of 
the children of Israel in the wilderness, It may be granted with- 
out argument that some railway traveling on Sunday may be a 
work of necessity. The Sabbath-day’s journey, which was allowed 
even by the Mosaic law, is not to be measured now by the facili- 
ties of transportation in Jerusalem in the time of Ezra, But the 
traveling for mere pleasure, or for business convenience, is a 
very different thing. And in this matter the traveling public 
is the real culprit rather than the complying corporation. W hat- 
ever sentiments managers of great corporations may have ex- 
pressed with regard to the interests of the public, the fact is that 
the corporation, in order to continue to make money, has to 
follow with very close steps the ways of the people. The appeal 
against needless railway traveling, and the consequent increase of 
trains and multiplication of labor on Sundays, must be made 
directly to the social moral sense of the public. If the man who 
travels on Sunday from New York to Boston, that he may save 
time for his private business, is open to considerations of social 
morals, he may profitably ask himself on the way such questions 
as these: How does this habit of mine affect my own home, 
and the general home life of the people in the New England 
towns and villages through which I am hurried with the accom- 
paniment of the locomotive’s shriek and bell? What is the re- 
lation of my habit of Sunday traveling to the men who must 
serve for my benefit; and what the remoter and ever-enlarging 
consequences of this railway service, which the habits of men 
like myself compel, upon the general social morality and indus- 
trial welfare of the people? It is certainly serious business to 
break down for private ends general laws of public good. 

The same reasons which have been indicated for the preserva- 
tion of Sunday afford a clue, also, to the answer which should 
be given with regard to public amusements on the Sabbath. The 
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state should be doubly vigilant in protecting the home life of 
the people upon the days of popular liberty. Laws which 
license saloons on week-days may even rise to the height of 
prohibition on Sunday; and that, not only to protect the homes 
of the people from special perils incidental to the stopping of 
work on Sunday, but also for the benefit of that large and 
overworked class of men, the bar-tenders and saloon-keepers, 
who serve human appetites seven days in the week and far 
into the nights, and who certainly need some Sabbath rest 
from their unpleasant business. It is not for the public good 
to tolerate the business enslavement of any class of men even 
in their own supposed interests. Moreover, while no moral in- 
terest is subserved by denying all access to fresh air on the 
Sabbath to the families of many who are hived during the week 
in the city and its factories, the country may justly demand 
the protection of its Sabbath quiet from the vices of the town; 
nor should the fact be ignored that the multiplication of excur- 
sions and opening of places of amusement on the Sabbath may 
occasion more work than it grants respite, and that the indirect 
consequences of many seemingly beneficent enlargements of 
Sunday liberty may tend toward the utter loss of even the eco- 
nomic and social blessings of the day. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss the 
religious sanctions of the Sabbath, in which we believe all its 
blessing for man has its ultimate security. When public senti- 
ment demands that the state shall protect all classes equally in 
the liberty of the Sabbath-day, holding back the heavy hand of 
capital, stopping the noisy wheels of business, preventing riotous 
excess, giving all classes and conditions of men time to breathe, 
to think, and to rest, then the Church will have all that she can 
ask of the state—a fair field for her work of divine charity, and 
Christian opportunity to take men by the hand, and to lead the 
people into the liberty of her Gospel, the joy of her salvation, 
and the rest which remains for the people of God. 


NEWMAN SMYTH. 











THE TRAMPS AND THE LAW. 


Few Americans, even the most thoughtful, realize what serious 
questions are involved in the relations of the tramp to the civil 
government. The matter of dealing with local pauperism is 
comparatively a simple affair. The average citizen and the local 
pauper himself are easily satisfied by whatever methods are in 
vogue in the regions in which they find themselves. But these 
wanderers—journeymen, usually claiming to be in search of 
work—bring up quite other issues. 

How shall one dare to defend the tramp, when Dr. Holland in 
“Scribner’s Monthly” so long ago settled his status in these 
portentous words : 


‘**He has no more rights than the sow that wallows in the gutter, or the lost 
dog that hovers around the city squares. He is no more to be consulted, in 
his wishes or his will, in the settlement of the question as to what is to be 
done with him, than if he were a bullock in a corral.” 


In a wider charity and in a truly philosophic vein Octave 
Thanet has treated, in “ Lippincott’s Magazine,” of “The Tramp 
in Four Centuries.” Her conclusion is that tramping results, in 
its more startling exhibitions, from the suffering caused by any 
great and sudden change in the employment of capital; that 
superficial remedies harm rather than help; and that all legisla- 
tion on this subject, not made on the line of the laws of politi- 
cal economy, has failed. 

In an article by Mr. D. O. Kellogg on “ The Pauper Question,” 
in “The Atlantic Monthly,” May, 1883, the important admission 
is made that “nearly all the States of our Union have imported 
the English plan and theory of official charity, without much 
scrutiny, and with all their defects.” Pauperism has had such a 
slow growth in this land, and tramps were, previous to 1874, so 
few in number and so harmless, that the most thoughtful and 
earnest philanthropy, busying itself with the sufferings of negro 
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slaves and with jubilation over their enfranchisement, has given 
little heed to the sufferings of “ poor whites.” A change began 
with the hard times of 1874. Leading soldiers, for instance, 
grew uneasy about the indignities put upon their late comrades 
who had fallen into poverty; they began to study these plans, 
imported from England, and to consider their origin. Horace 
Binney Sargent, in an address to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in Massachusetts, referred to the first tramp law of Eng- 
land, enacted some three hundred years ago. It ordered the 
beggar who was able to work to be whipped back to the place 
where he was born, there to get his living by compulsory labor. 
If he repeated his offense he was to have the gristle of his 
right ear cut off, and for the third offense he was to be adjudged 
and executed as a felon. The tramps of that day were mostly 
old soldiers, as have been so many of those wandering of late 
years through this land. 

The fact must be admitted that the recent increase in the 
number and viciousness of tramps has considerably changed 
many features of rural life. Solitary country homes, that were 
thought safe abodes for women and children, are no longer so 
regarded. Life in small villas has been largely abandoned for 
that at summer resorts. 

In all ages, especially since the time of Henry VIIL., laws 
for the suppression of “vagrom men” have been enacted. 
Washington Irving’s “History of New York” describes the 
strange gibbet by which Governor William the Testy suspended 
tramps by the waist. Irving says: 

‘‘It is incredible how the little Governor chuckled at beholding caitiff 
vagrants and sturdy beggars thus swinging by the crupper, and cutting antic 
gambols in the air. He had a thousand pleasantries and mirthful conceits to 
utter upon those occasions. He called them his dandlelions, his wild-fowl, 
his high-flyers, his spread-eagles, his goshawks, his scarecrows, and finally, 
his gallows-birds. . . . Such was the punishment of all petty delinquents, 
vagrants and beggars, and others detected in being guilty of poverty in a 
smali way.” 


Irving’s grotesque humor has this point of superiority over the 
usual utterances of those who have taken charge of our paupers: 
it gently hints that the blame rests not wholly upon the vagrants. 
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In the 163 pages of the report of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction for 1881, only four lines have been ad- 
mitted that lay blame for pauperism upon any but the paupers 
themselves and the indiscriminately charitable. On page 145, 
in answer to the question, “ What are the chief causes of pauper- 
ism and crime in your district?” the Charity Organization of 
Indianapolis says : 

“The overcrowding of the city, the ill ventilation, the irregularity and 
uncertainty of work, the lack of nourishing food, the great trade depressions, 
and the fierce competitive struggle—these I consider the chief causes of pauper- 
ism and crime.” 

All the other American reports make the chief causes igno- 
rance, intemperance, thriftlessness, politics and, indiscriminate 
charity. The London report attributes these evils to— 

‘** The struggle for wealth, combined with the oppression of the poor inci- 
dent to the struggle; the vices of the rich and the intemperance of the poor. 
Pauperism has been defined by Carlyle as ‘social sin made manifest,’ and the 
definition indicates the cause.” 

What strikes me as most extraordinary in the report of the 
National Conference, is the apparent total unconsciousness of 
most of the writers and speakers of the fact that the poorer classes 
of the United States had recently emerged from at least seven 
years of unparalleled misery. One would infer from the report 
that what is called “the new charity” had come just in time to 
settle all questions of the relations of the rich and the poor, the 
strong and the weak. In truth, this new charity is a useful 
and necessary work. It is the organization of almsgiving and 
other charitable effort, to prevent the waste of time and money. 
But it well illustrates the fact that the fortunate, with all the zeal 
that some have for relieving the distressed, know very little of 
the life of the unfortunate, that this report, giving tables, statis- 
tics and minute details of dealings with poverty, nowhere hints 
at any lack of success. One would infer that every “ deserving ” 
case in the several districts had been thoroughly dealt with. 
Here they gvere in conference, three years after 1878—a very 
climax of misery to millions of our fellow-citizens—yet as igno- 
rant, apparently, that there had been unusual suffering as was a 
comfortable but intellectual and benevolent lady, who said to me 
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at the time: “The only evidence I have had that anything was 
wrong was that half the value went out of my New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad stock.” 

What the misery of the utterly poor was in 1878 is seen 
from the known fact that in that year, when we received hardly 
any immigrants, 700,000 persons fled to the West, to settle on 
cheap land, 600,000 of them going west of the Mississippi. 
These were largely small farmers, shop-keepers and tradesmen, 
who, finally despairing of the fulfillment of the promises of the 
newspapers, repeated continually during five years, that good 
times were just at hand, hastily sacrificed their little properties 
and sought the cheap land to escape absolute ruin. Half of 
them, perhaps, by living in mud huts and enduring great hard- 
ships, managed to get a foothold as farmers; a quarter, probably, 
perished through disease, exposure and tramping; while the 
other quarter crept back into the cities and towns to begin life 
again as mechanics and laborers. Kansas received about 150,- 
000 of the 700,000, Nebraska 100,000, Minnesota 50,000, Colo- 
rado 50,000, the Arkansas Valley 100,000, and Texas an uncalcu- 
lated multitude. If tramps and other unemployed men were 
not so numerous in 1879 as in 1878, it was largely on account 
of this exodus. Those who fled made room in farm and shop 
and store. These were facts of which the charity organizers took 
small note. 

It is not my purpose to deal specially with the cause or cure 
of pauperism. I wish to present the tramp laws that have 
been passed, and depict some of their effects, leaving it to others 
to discuss the ethics and the constitutionality of these laws. It 
was not until 1878 that there was any general movement to 
enact tramp laws throughout the United States. The rich as 
well as the poor had then begun to think that “hard times” 
would never end. Tramps kept increasing, and in many regions 
their depredations and exactions were really alarming. It 
might be supposed that pilgrims toward the shrine of remu- 
nerative labor would not be so abundant in the Northwest as in 
more thickly settled regions; but these parts seemed more over- 
stocked with the unemployed than the older States. Men natu- 
rally drifted from the hopeless to the hopeful regions. This 
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brought great pressure upon the new States. Governor Gear, of 
Iowa, issued a circular to the sheriffs of counties and the mayors 
of cities, calling their attention to the provisions of existing State 
laws which “ might be utilized to suppress the tramp nuisance,” 
and saying that he was determined, if possible, “ to stop the in- 
roads and depredations of this class of vagabonds.” Adjutant- 
General Shaler of Iowa issued orders to the National Guard of 
the State to hold themselves in readiness to obey at any time any 
call from the civil authority for help to arrest depredating or 
riotous tramps. 

Hundreds of newspapers testified to the great numbers wan- 
dering. A Cincinnati dispatch of the time said: 


«Yesterday, at Como, Mississippi, first section of train No. 8, on the Cen- 
tral Railroad, was boarded by about one hundred tramps. They ordered the 
conductor to start his train, which he refused to do, unless they got off. The 
tramps thereupon severely beat the conductor and started the train themselves, 
and were running it to suit themselves at last accounts.” 


A dispatch of the next day, dated at Union City, Tenn., read 
as follows: 


‘*The one hundred tramps who captured the train pursued their way 
nearly to Fulton. The news had been telegraphed along the road, and the 
people of Fulton, armed with shot-guns, met the train a mile from town. The 
tramps would not surrender until threatened with a volley. They were or- 
dered to leave the train, which they did sullenly and struck out on foot on 
the track. The people between this point and Memphis have quarantined 
against the vagabonds, threatening to shoot them if they stop. They claim to 
be from Cairo and Southern Illinois, and that they came South in search of 
work,” 


Again : 


**Riot in Minnesota. A number of telegrams received by the Governor 
from Tracy say that three hundred railroad laborers and tramps are in town, 
making riotous demonstrations, and that the officials are trying to restore 
order. The Governor started for the scene of the disturbance.” 


From other quarters came dispatches of similar tenor: 


‘* A company of tramps, estimated at from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty, have taken possession of a piece of land near New Windsor, a short dis- 
tance back from the Hudson, where they make their levies on the farmers, and 
rob and plunder with impunity. They throw out pickets and defy the ‘ clod- 
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hoppers’ who act as village constables.” . . . ‘‘ The otherday forty tramps 
seized an Illinois Central freight train. The conductor gave them an empty 
car, which he switched off at Du Quoin.” 


“The Hartford Courant” said that the new law had driven 
tramps out of Connecticut. Norwich lodged 1,070 in the half 
year ending November, 1878, and 51 for the same period in 1879. 

The year 1880 showed such marked diminution in the num- 
bers of tramps that there has been but little further legislation 
concerning them. Proposed laws have been allowed to drop 
still-born, and the stringent ones already passed have been gen- 
erally ignored. A novelty that started in Boston, in 1878, styled 
“The Wayfarers’ Lodge,” has been extensively adopted, and has 
become a subject of legislation. Pennsylvania, by act of June 
12, 1883, gives the manager of these lodges the right to have any 
tramp imprisoned for thirty days who refuses to work at wood- 
sawing, etc., after getting a night’s lodging. The Philadelphia 
lodge claimed to have turned 554 tramps into honest workers in 
the last three months of 1884. These lodges originated in what is 
called the “ work test.” Tramps who will saw wood are eligible. 
In 1885, Harrisburg, New Haven, Newport, Indianapolis, Brook- 
lyn, Trenton, Cincinnati, and Detroit were also on record as hav- 
ing lodges. The manager at Trenton, in 1883, reported “ many 
honest men in search of work,” but an increase of bold thieves 
mixed with the tramps. 

Let us now take a tour through some of the States that have 
been most tramped, note the vagrancy laws, and consider such 
reliable incidents as are available in this connection. 

New Jersey has been most noted for stringent regulations in 
the towns along the Pennsylvania Railroad. To make Eliza- 
beth “unhealthy for tramps,” its celebrated “ tramp-trap ” was 
set nightly for a long time. This was a solitary box-car, set in- 
vitingly on a switch, and well supplied with springy benches. 
At about ten o’clock each night the trap was usually quite full 
of sleeping wayfarers. The doors were then sprung by the police, 
and the game was hustled to the station-house. This trap, set sev- 
eral times each night, saved the police much toilsome hunting. 
The next day the human prey were nearly all sent to the jail for 
five days by the police judge. 
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The law of Pennsylvania in 1871 concerning vagrants was 
rather indefinite; but the year 1876 brought such very definite 
descriptions of the stranger seeking work, as this: 

** All persons who shal] come from any place without this Commonwealth 
to any place within, and shall be found loitering or residing therein, and shall 
follow no labor, trade, occupation, or business, and have no visible means of 


subsistence, and can give no reasonable account of themselves, or their busi- 
ness in such place. . . . .” 


Such persons must be arrested and set to work upon any county 
farm, ete., for not less than thirty days, nor more than six 
months, Pennsylvania has evidently furnished the groundwork 
for most of our tramp laws, as far as they diverge from those 
of England. We see these features gradually developed in its 
legislation. The act of 1879 shows the Quakers thoroughly 
aroused. Vagrants are now for the first time called tramps. 
Such shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and must undergo 
an imprisonment by separate and solitary confinement, at labor, 
for not more than twelve months. But not to neglect the 
humanities, genial Pennsylvania adds this: 


‘* Provided, Any person who shall conceive himself aggrieved may appeal 
to the Quarter Sessions !” 


Delaware adopted the stringent tramp laws of Maine and 
New Hampshire. 

Texas had its fill of the tramp question. The editor of one 
of its strongest papers, ‘The Texas Capitol,” handled it rather 
more practically than any Northern opponent of severity, when 
a savage law was proposed. There is space for only one of his 
points 


** Let the State first provide the tramp the means of escape from his pres- 
ent condition; and then, if he does not improve it, punish him.” 


Even in Colorado the tramp was not unknown. When the 
work-seeking wanderer, having gone everywhere except to the 
Rocky Mountains, inquired about that region, he met such 
items as this: 

*‘ Railroad contractors here advertise for men in the East. When they 
come here the board they get is good for a week or ten days ; then it becomes 
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so bad that even the poor Eastern tramp cannot subsist on it. This part of the 
country is flooded with tramps ; men apparently devoid of shame or any trait 
manliness, so low have they been reduced, Labor is more degraded here than 
I ever witnessed it in any part of the world. The foremen are cheap fellows. 
It does not need a lofty stamp of man to drive and abuse poor workingmen, 
when labor is so far below par.” 


A strange discrepancy in the otherwise radical new consti- 
tution of California provides for the public whipping of tramps, 
on the ground that they rather like imprisonment. Wisconsin 
too, undertook to enact a law for whipping tramps, but such an 
outcry was raised that the Republicans, who were pushing the 
law, withdrew it. 

There has been much local oppression in the opulent State 
of Illinois, which could well afford largess for the gleaners. The 
mayors of Joliet and some other towns decreed that all tramps 
“captured ” should work out a five-hour sentence on the stone- 
pile, with ball and chain. This was quite a success, The work- 
seeker here saw such posters as this: 

‘*A dead shot on tramps! The boss pocket burglar-alarm, which does 


the business every time and never fails, One agent sold thirty gross in six 
days in Rockford, at retail.” 


“The San Francisco Bee” said of the tramp law of Ohio, which 
had the favorite clause providing for three years’ imprisonment 
for kindling a fire on the highway or entering a yard uninvited : 


‘It makes possible more legal cruelties than were practiced even under 
the infamous workhouse and debtor laws of England.” 


Besides the State law, there were such edicts as this enacted 
by towns that were frightened out of all reason : 


‘Tramps Attention! All tramps will take notice that they are hereby 
notified not to come inside the limits of the city of Springfield. And all 
tramps being found inside the corporate limits of said city after this date, will 
be arrested and placed on the chain-gang, and be compelled to break stone for 
the term of five days.” 


Here is another evidence of the general adoption of this rem- 
edy in Ohio, from “The Olean Record” of July 19, 1879: 


“‘ Bradford is trying the experiment of forming a chain-gang for tramps. 
All Bradford congregated yesterday, tosee a number of poor fellows chained 
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and cleaning their streets, like so many brutes. Talk about slavery being 
abolished, when it is now authorized by law, and is in every town that can 
sport an officer !” 


A law took effect in New York, May 10, 1879, that had all 
the strong features in regard to imprisonment. Nearly the same 
law was passed August 13, 1885, but carrying the penalty for 
kindling fires, etc., up to three years in the penitentiary, instead 
of two. This heroic treatment has not been without judicial 
protest. The grand jury of Westchester County, in 1879, made 
presentment that 589 persons had been committed to the county 
jail as vagrants since November 1, 1878, whereupon Judge 
Dyckman declared that justices had no right to make such com- 
mitments. So the justices were presented for 89 violations of 
law. Utica made a prohibitory tariff against tramps, by enact- 
ing that “every tramp caught in Utica shall be compelled to 
break four bushels of stone before his bread-and-water breakfast 
and six after eating.” Of Poughkeepsie we read: 

‘*At dusk the loafing tramp applies for shelter. He is told that he can have 


a bunk for the night if he breaks three feet square of stone. For the same he 
gets breakfast.” 


Away back in 1875, Mayor Eastman said, in a convention: 


‘* Mr. Dutcher has set over 5,000 of these men breaking stones in this city. 
They do not trouble us now. They take another road, They go over to Orange. 
[Applause.] I tell you, sir, they were the pest of my life. They almost swamped 
me! You do not know of the number of tramps that used to come up from 
New York. They came right up here. But they do not trouble us now! I 
tell you that in our experience we have switched them off. You show them 
those big sledge-hammers that Mr. Dutcher makes them use, and they will go 
the other way!” 


No Wayfarers’ Lodge has been opened in New York city. 
Mr. C. D. Kellogg said that such lodges would reduce the num- 
ber of tramps ninety per cent., if at the same time indiscrimi- 
nate charity should be stopped. He finds that seventy-five 
per cent. of tramps are Americans. In 1877 the city police 
stations lodged 220,000 wanderers; in 1883, the same; and in 
1885, 184,345. Mr. Kellogg says that the bath and clothes- 
steaming of the lodge would drive away as many as the wood- 
yard. No doubt men who are clean and tolerably dressed will 
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avoid a lodging where all are thus degraded to a level with 
those really needing these things. 

The law of New Hampshire arrests “those who ought to 
have some business.” Oliver Pillsbury, who “questioned its 
propriety” somewhat at first, testified with much effusion in 
1879, that “the tramps have disappeared.” A speedy effect of 
the enactment of a stringent tramp law in Vermont was a rush 
of tramps into Canada. 

Massachusetts yearned to lay violent hands on tramps, but 
seems to have vented the most of its vengeance upon unlicensed 
peddlers, putting such a bounty upon them that the constables 
found it to pay to kidnap them from Rhode Island. The Way- 
farers’ Lodge was, as I have before noted, a Boston notion, in- 
vented in 1878, and Mr. Howells, in his story of “The Minis- 
ter’s Charge,” treats of the uses of this institution. Tramps 
received in a lodge are all put through the bath-tub, and their 
clothes are disinfected and cleaned by superheated steam over 
night. They pay for the hospitality by work, and are not 
pressed to call again. By means of these lodges Boston re- 
duced her police-station lodgers from 60,000 per year, to 3,000 
in station-houses and 21,000 in lodges. The last year’s record 
was 25,040 lodgers, 58,493 persons at meals, and four thousand 
dollars turned over to the city as surplus from the sale of sawed 
wood, ete. So some tramps can be made to work. 

Connecticut passed a very effective law, one cection of which 
empowered constables, without warrant, to seize supposed tramps 
and pocket $5.00 a head for them on their conviction by “any 
competent authority.” A petition circulated against this law 
speaks of it as “ unconstitutional, and imperiling our liberties in 
the highest degree.” This blast against the law is taken from 
“The New Haven Union: ” 


*‘A Danbury hatter, out of work and looking for it, was locked up for 
thirty days for begging a bit of bread. He keenly felt the disgrace, and 
asked to be sent back among his friends. Had the proposed tramp law been 


in operation a few weeks ago, this man would now be in a felon’s cell in the 
State Prison.” 


Rhode Island is not eminent for tramp laws, and Providence, 
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with its wood-yard, seems to have first established that “ test ” in 
1878. Its opening was thus described : 


“*On April 30th, Mr. William Foster invited the seventeen tramps who had 
lodged at the station-house to go over to the sugar-house and saw wood. They 
went willingly, worked faithfully, ate heartily, and departed in peace.” 


SAMUEL LEAVITT. 





ARE WOMEN FAIRLY PAID? 


L 


In considering the question “Is woman discriminated against 
because of sex, irrespective of her efficiency as a laborer?” it is 
necessary for the sake of clearness to make a preliminary state- 
ment. The conditions commanded by remarkable ability must 
be eliminated from the problem. It is conceded that a paint- 
ing from the brush of Mrs. Butler will bring a higher price 
than a daub by some obscure artist, man though he be. The 
discussion must here be limited to the proposition that, as a rule 
in all trades and professions, women are paid less than men for 
an equal amount of work equally well done. A disputant has 
been found bold enough to declare that they are not, despite an 
overwhelming array of facts to prove the assertion. 

In support of the proposition I will first cite a few general 
statements from men who have studied the industrial classes, 
Mr. Charles F. Peck, Commissioner of Labor for the State of New 
York, in his report on the condition of working women, declares 
that their wages, in all trades and avocations, average very much 
less than those received by men, and that where men and women 
compete in any occupation, as in book-binding and even in 
sewing-machine work, they are invariably paid unequally for an 
equal amount of labor. Mr. Charles Wyllis Eliot, in “ Women’s 
Work and Wages,” states the average amount earned by women 
in this country to be four dollars a week, that earned by men 
fifteen dollars. The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, in his sermon 
“ Labor's View of the Situation,” asserts that ‘women work on 
an average for half the wages given to men.” So much for 
general conclusions; now for special illustrations. 

In all the Eastern States woman school-teachers are paid less 
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than men in similar places, although it has been again and 
again admitted that women are better teachers of the young than 
men, not only because they have natural qualifications for the 
care of children, but because this profession is about the best 
and most honorable one open to women, and therefore attracts 
persons of superior ability. Yet the salaries paid to women 
range in amount from one-half to two-thirds those paid to men 
instructing classes of the same grade. Thus the male principals 
of grammar schools in New York receive from $2,250 to $3,000 
per annum, the female principals from $1,200 to $1,700; the 
male assistants in the same departments from $1,068 to $2,000, 
the female assistants from $573 to $1,116; and a similar in- 
equality exists in all departments. In telegraphy we find a repe- 
tition of the same injustice. At the time of the great strike of 
the telegraphers two or three years ago, it was asserted that 
female operators, without regard to efficiency, were paid forty- 
five cents for work for which male operators received ninety 
cents. In stenography and type-writing, a proficient woman re- 
ceives fifteen dollars a week, while a man gets twenty dollars. 
Here again it is admitted that women are superior to men, their 
greater quickness of perception and motion giving them obvious 
advantages. In type-setting, women get twenty-five cents a thou- 
sand ems, while men receive thirty-five cents. Ina recent article 
on the condition of women, which appeared in “The Albany 
Press,” it was asserted that “if paid according to the type they 
set, they would earn as much as men; they are much quicker 
workers, their hands are more nimble and dextrous, and they 
apply themselves more closely to the work.” Behind the counters 
of our shops, even where women and men are in similar subor- 
dinate positions, handling the same classes of light goods, as 
ribbons, laces, etc., where the man’s greater strength counts for 
nothing, and the woman's superior knowledge of the fabrics 
should count for something, the saleswoman is given only six 
dollars a week while the salesman gets ten dollars. 

It would seem useless to cite further illustrations. Those 
here named prove the affirmative of the proposition, that women 
are discriminated against because they are women. 

Littig Devereux BLAKE. 
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Mrs. BLAKE's contention is, that if a woman gets less pay 
than a man for doing similar work, that one fact is sufficient 
to prove that “ woman is discriminated against because of sex, 
irrespective of her efficiency as a laborer.” On the contrary, this 
very abatement of pay for a specific quantity of work must be 
due either to the fact that her work is less profitable to her em- 
ployer in the long run than the male labor, or else that working 


gainst 


so many occupations as to leave their wage smaller in those 


women themselves, for their own reasons, discriminate a 


to which they resort. If employers are animated by any other 
motive than the desire to employ those workers who will do the 
best work for the least money, such other motive, as respects 
a choice between women and men, is always the desire to help 
women. It is as natural for a man to desire to help a woman, 
where he can, as it is for a woman to desire to be helped by 
some man, irrespective of the value of the service, considered 
as a commodity. So far as human society is a success, woman’s 
work will never go into the market as a commodity at all, to 
be paid for on competitive principles. Such competition is a 
calamity as militating against the perfect order toward which 
the instincts of both men and women tend. When it does 
occur, and the woman is compelled to live by selling her ser- 
vices for what they will fetch, the commercial value of her 
service to her employer is diminished by the fact that her mere 
relegation to that condition is evidence that she has failed to 
find her true place. Every social influence tends to render her 
career as a wage-worker unprofitable. A social instinct stronger 
than any human judgment seeks to drive her, if need be, into 
the more natural, possible, and healthful career. This instinct 
finds expression in many ways: 

1, Except from motives of philanthropy, employers of any 
sensitiveness are pained in the act of employing women for 
wages, Their presence is a reminder of misfortune and failure, 
Successful men instinctively keep at a distance all spectacles 
that mean failure and misfortune. 

2. Women instinctively repel and despise a man with whom 
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they are in near contact who will employ them only at the com- 
petitive wage rate, It is unnatural and hateful to them to be 
employed at just what they can earn and no more, Their hearts 
yearn for favor, love, affection, and they prize every little proof 
of these, such as compliments, not on the work they do, but on 
qualities that help to identify them with the non-workers, such 
as their grace, delicate hands, and tasteful dress.) Women care 
more for flattery than for wages, and hate most cordially the man 
who withholds their proper meed. But flattery, which is the 
proper wage of woman, is the most costly one a man can pay, 
and ends, if he is single, in marriage or a quarrel ; if he is already 
i married, in divorce or scandals. In either case the employer may 
) lose more on the work of one woman than any profit he would 
th derive from the work of a hundred. In secretaryships and con- j 
fidential occupations male labor is cheaper than female, as steam 
as a motive power is cheaper than gunpowder, because it in- 
volves less danger of explosion. 

8. Female clerks draw lower salaries than male in all mer- 
vantile employments where the buyers are women, especially 
i women of wealth, because such women prefer to buy from men, 
and men can sell them more goods. A discrimination in wages 
based on the fact that customers prefer male salesmen is one 
based on profit, not on sex. 

4. So as to female compositors. Mr. Storey, of Chicago, 
caused a force of women to be prepared to take the place of his 
force of men. He expended a large sum in their instruction, and 
when they were ready, displaced his men in favor of these girl 
graduates. They did very well until the first ball dispersed them. 
They not only must go to the dance themselves, but must see 
that every friend near enough to act as substitute went also. 
They were right. Social conquest was far more important to 
them than getting out a daily paper. 

5. As school-teachers, women often teach as well as men, 
but their services are less valuable than those of men who 
teach no better, because they must be more frequently changed, 
owing either to exhaustion by ill health, to marriage, or, if mar- 
ried, to the indelicacy connected with their continuous service 
as teachers after marriage. Hence they fail to acquire the effi- 
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ciency that comes with long experience, When a board of 
education like that of Chicago excludes married women from 
teaching, that is a discrimination against them based not on sex 
but on the public fastidiousness which objects to pregnant and 
nursing women as teachers in public schools, 

Women themselves discriminate against so many employ- 
ments that, in the few they prefer, the supply is necessarily in 
excess of the demand that remains after considering the objec- 
tions to their employment. Engineering, sailoring, mining, and 
fishing are too laborious and dangerous. Out-of-door farming, 
lumbering, building, blacksmithing, are too arduous. The bar- 
ber’s trade, though light, is deemed indelicate; the butcher’s or 
scavenger’s is gross; the undertaker’s is gloomy. The raising 
of flowers and birds, though both delicate and profitable, is un- 
social. So far as women avoid trades that they might follow, 
from their own desire to preserve the delicacy of manner and 
habit associated with wealth and ease, and so far as they there- 
by increase the supply of women for machine-sewing, teaching, 
and clerking, their failure to obtain as high wages as men in the 
latter occupations is not due to a discrimination of their em- 
ployers against them on account of sex, but to their own dis- 
crimination against most of the occupations by which men live, 
and by which women might live equally well if, as is claimed, 
their powers are equal. If their discrimination against these 
other trades is justified by the fact that their powers are not 
equal, then, lacking equal power, they naturally lack power to 
earn equal wages. 

Woman is a constitutional invalid, to the extent that the 
healthiest woman is by nature unfit for work one-sixth of her time, 
and nine-tenths of the women who attempt an industrial career 
bear around with them the painful maladies incurred in the un- 
equal struggle, or fall early victims to the exhaustion induced 
by its demands. Physiologically, woman’s condition is essen- 
tially that which a man’s would be if he sustained every four 
weeks a drain of one-fifth of his total vital power. He might 
need more wages in this condition, but he could not earn them. 

In the present imperfect industrial condition df the world, a 
small proportion of the female sex are unfortunately compelled 
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to live or die accordingly as they can or can not earn the means 
of living. They are like passengers who have leaped overboard 
in mid-ocean from a sinking ship. Everybody desires that the 
rope thrown to them shall be the longest possible. But the 
actual inadequacy of the rope that may be thrown to them can 
hardly be called a discrimination against them on account of 
their being overboard. 
VAN BuREN DENSLOW. 


IIT. 


It is evident that Mr. Denslow takes that view of woman's 
industrial position which might be expected from a kindly and 
chivalrous scholar whose observation goes little beyond the limits 
of his study. His underlying assumption is that as a rule women 
marry, the duties of home offering always not only the most 
congenial occupation, but also an assured support. As a matter 
of fact, in all civilized countries about one-third of the adult 
female population is single. In this State of New York we have 
four hundred thousand unmarried women over twenty-one years 
of age. <A great proportion of them are maintaining themselves, 
while of those who have achieved the “success” of matrimony, 
among wage-workers the wife is almost as often an earner as the 
husband. Mr. Peck asserts that in New York city there are two 
hundred thousand women working for their livelihood, which is, 
of course, an immense majority of the whole number. Plainly, 
woman is already “in the market as a commodity.” 

The guileless innocence with which the gentle philosopher 
declares that men desire always “to help women,” does more 
credit to his heart than to his observation. Had he read the 
reports of “The Working Woman’s Protective Union,” he would 
have learned how often the employer endeavors to withhold 
money from his wretched hireling because she isa woman. Had 
he studied Mr. Peck’s report, he would have noted his stern 
denunciation of the “sweaters,” those middle-men, properly so 
called, who stand between the poor woman and the large manu- 
facturer, and “live on the blood and sweat” of the miserable 
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employees, The social influences supposed to have an effect on 
the problem shall be replied to in order. 

It is absurd to declare of our self-supporting women that 
“their presence is a reminder of misfortune.” Let the professor 
take off his spectacles and look at them—writers, artists, teachers, 
elocutionists, stenographers, maids, wives, and widows, capable 
and healthy, and in the main far happier than the married 
women struggling to make both ends meet on the husband's 
slender income. 

The assertion that “women care more for flattery than for 
wages,” seems to assume that vanity is wholly a feminine char- 
acteristic, whereas any one familiar with the average masculine 
heart knows that men are quite as susceptible as women to com- 
pliments on their good looks and even on their new clothes. As 
for the danger of scandal, the numerous cases where women 
labor side by side with men without such results, would indicate 
that it is easily avoided. If the gunpowder does explode, it is 
because of some irregularity on the part of the engineer. 

The assumption that women prefer to buy from men is with- 
out just foundation. Women of intelligence and taste prefer 
female clerks in all dry-goods and millinery establishments. 
They know what is wanted when a delicate shade is asked 
for. Men are prone to be more or less color-blind. If the pro- 
fessor doubts this, let him ask a salesman for a sample of mauve. 

Mr. Storey’s experiencé was certainly most remarkable. It 
might be almost matched, however, by accounts of the effects 
of the celebration of the Fourth-of-July or New-year’s-day on 
male compositors in newspaper offices that I have heard of. 

The statement that women teachers are less valuable than 
men because they are more frequently ill, is not supported by 
facts. ‘There were more absences for illness among the male 
teachers than among the female in New York city in one year. 
[ knew a slight-looking girl who was never away from her post 
for a single day during five years, and such cases are not rare. 

The physiological argument amounts to very little, as inquiry 
will prove that in all employments men are more frequently ab- 
sent because of their vices and the results of them than women 
are from any special weaknesses belonging to their sex. 
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The assertion that women discriminate against certain occu- 
pations cannot be sustained; they eagerly enter all within their 
reach. They labor on dairy and “truck” farms; many of the 
most successful of the great farmers of the West are women. 
They are employed in all undertaking establishments. They do 
much of the scavenger work in butchers’ shops, as well as much 
of the keeping of accounts. The raising of birds and flowers 
are favorite employments of women. I knew a widow who sup- 
ported her family handsomely on the profits of her nursery 
garden. Where there has been discrimination, it has been 
against admitting women to certain occupations, and not by the 
women against the occupations. Their entrance into every 
honorable avocation has been accomplished only after a battle. 
There was bitter opposition to their acceptance as physicians, 
and to their employment in the higher branches of teaching, 
and even in telegraphy, type-setting, and behind the counter. 
They are still discriminated against as tellers and cashiers in 
banks, denied admission to the bar in most States, and to the 
orthodox ministry everywhere. Nor will the law of supply and 
demand account for this injustice. There are more male than 
female compositors, telegraphers, etc., so that overcrowding does 
not explain the facts, 

Apparently the female passengers of the ship of state are 
nearly all overboard; and the ropes thrown to them are insufli- 
cient in both quantity and quality, and but grudgingly cast forth. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


IV. 


In 1880, in the United States, 14,744,942 males and 2,647,157 
females were working for gain out of a total of about 26,000,000 
persons of each sex. About 1 in 10 females and 3 in 5 males 
are toilers for hire or profit. In New York, out of 2,031,369 
females over ten years of age, there were 360,381 money-makers, 
while a male population of 1,950,059 contained 1,524,264 toil- 
ing for gain. There were therefore 1,670,988 women and 425,795 
men not productively employed, or whose toil was not for sale. 
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At the average, therefore, for every woman forced into in- 
dustry a man is forced out. Each man at work supports one 
woman, and every four men at work support one idle man; 
every fifteenth man supports two women, and four and a half 
women are supported by men where one even tries to support 
herself ; 2,247 women and 375,213 men do some kind of farm- 
work or manage farms. Although land descends equally to 
daughters and to sons, and though there can be no discrimina- 
tion on account of sex against woman as a farmer—since it is 
the product and not the labor that is sold, and no one buying 
hay or horses can tell whether a man or a woman raised them— 
yet only one farmer in 180 is a woman, and in most cases she 
is a farmer only temporarily, while she is a farmer’s widow. 

In professional and personal service—the life nearest like 
that of a wife or daughter in the household, as it involves 
no risk and little heavy toil, and gives wide room for personal 
favor in selection—the women rise to 205,829 and the men to 
332,068. How closely women in their choice of work adhere to 
the family order, even when out of the family, is shown by the 
fact that in the United States 12,294 women to only 1,189 males 
find work as nurses, 108,198 women to 13,744 men work as 
launderers, 938,910 women to 136,745 men work as domestic 
servants, 1,615 women to 781 men work in charitable institutions, 
12,313 women to 6,475 men keep boarding-houses, and 18,182 
women to 17,295 men teach or live by music. On the other hand, 
in trade and transportation, in New York, there are 324,304 males 
and 15,215 females. In manufactures, mechanics, and mining 
there are 492,674 males and 187,190 females. Thus, women 
secking employment gravitate toward the family type in their 
selection, and virtually say: “If we cannot have households of 
our own, we will toil as nearly in the household as we can.” 

The industrial question is, therefore, How many women out- 
side the family can be employed in a manner essentially like 
employment in the family? Woman's offer of labor in the 
market is not free as is that of a man—“I will do all work,” but 
is encumbered by this condition: “My work must be womanly 
work ; ~¢, it must resemble as nearly as possible that which 
woman performs in the family.” But woman in the family is a 
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gratuitous worker; « e., she works for love, affection, and favor, 
and takes her pay in kindness, generosity, and assiduous sex- 
worship and indulgence, and not in wages. Hence the 360,381 
women in New York who offer to toil for hire, really offer to com- 
pete with and underbid the 1,670,988 women who ask no wages, 
and who can at a pinch do the same things for affection, or “ to 
help along,” as these toilers offer to do for hire only. This arises 
from the limitation set by the women seeking employment saying 
“Our employment must be womanly,” meaning it must be like in 
kind and quality to that which the 1,670,988 women who work for 
affection can do, or are doing. But all workers know how depress- 
ing on wages it is to work against a vast force of gratuitous labor. 
For although the value expended upon women through love and 
favor far exceeds in the aggregate what men expend upon them- 
selves, so that women nearly monopolize and at least are the 
conspicuous and accepted centers of all luxurious and esthetic 
living, yet as all this is done for favor, their influence as a factor 
in controlling and depressing the wages of the unemployed 
women seeking employment is that of a vast fund of gratuitous 
labor. These facts show that society fails in the degree that 
woman works for wages at all, and succeeds only as she is rescued 
from such a fate. It is not reform to say, “ When woman is 
burned at the stake of competitive toil, a fair price must be paid 
for her tears, her bloody sweat of slowly dying torture, and her 
ashes.” It is only reform to say, “ Woman shall not be burned 
at the stake of competitive toil.” 
VAN Buren DENSLOW. 


"e 


The learned professor’s figures show a careful study of the 
census, though the deductions therefrom will not seem entirely 
justified when it is remembered that women who work for and 
with fathers and husbands on farms, in stores, ete., which he ad- 
mits very many of them do, are seldom enrolled as engaged in 
such pursuits, but are set down as “non-producers.” This ex- 
plains the discrepancy between the official reports and the facts 
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ascertained by Mr. Peck, that there are “over two hundred 
thousand females employed in various trades in New York 
city alone.” The estimates of the number of women sup- 
ported by men are curious rather than instructive, as they seem 
to be based on an arbitrary comparison of the statistics of work- 
ing men and so-called ‘‘idle women,” while no allowance what- 
ever is made for the number of men supported by women, of 
whom there are plenty though they do not appear in the census. 

The assertion that every woman “forced into” industry forces 
a man out, seems to indicate that even this kindly gentleman be- 
lieves that men have a better right than women to be paid for 
theirlabor. It is natural for women to seek employments suitable 
to their sex, but in the world of work there is a place for them 
as well as for their brothers, and there is no reason why a 
woman more than a man should be driven to starvation or vice 
for want of honest occupation. 

The kind-hearted disputant takes a rosy view of the com- 
pensation in generosity, indulgence, ete., which women receive 
who work at home. It is to be hoped that they all obtain these 
wages in full measure; but even if they do, some share of the 
money they earn ought also to be paid to them, and in fact this 
is so often done that they can hardly be classed as non-paid com- 
petitors. The inadequate remuneration of women cannot be ex- 
plained by the existence of these home workers ; it might as well 
be pretended that the business services rendered by sons to their 
fathers reduce the wages of men. 

The original proposition that woman is discriminated against 
irrespective of her efficiency as a laborer seems to be admitted. 
The question why this is so takes us into another and a wider 
field of discussion. A disfranchised class is always an oppressed 
class; and the fact that women have no political power is no 
doubt a constant factor in the problem. 

Work that is properly remunerated is a blessing, not a mar- 
tyrdom. As woman has entered the arena of competitive toil, 
she ought to be allowed proper preparation for the contest, 
equality of protection, and adequate weapons for the warfare. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





